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THE ISLAND KING. 


CHAPPER I. 
OUR HERO SHIPS AS A SAILOR. 

“T tell you, mother, it’s the best thing I can do, and you'll 
say so yourself after you’ve had time to think of if. Captain 
Ramsdell wouldn’t make the same offer to many boys. ?’Tain’t 
so easy getting a berth on board a good ship now-a-days as 
*twas a few years ago, I can tell you.” | 

“But, my boy, how can Tever let you go? and tor so long a 
time, too.” ‘ 

“Yes, mother, I know eighteen months or two years is a Jong 
time; but think how much I shall be earning fer you in that 
time, and how much of the world 1 shall see, and of all the 
knowledge I shall be acquiring.” | | 

‘Yes, dear, that may all be true; but still I should miss you 
so much. Don’t you think you could do just as well at home?” 

“Impossible, mother. Fred and Tom can do all the work on 
the farm, so father don’t need me; and there isn’t room for us 
all here—the little ones must have a chance.” 

“Neighbor Ramsdeil is a good Christian man, isn’t he, 
Daniel?” 

“Yes, mother, he is so, and he will do as well by me as 
though I were his own son.” 

“J see, my child, your heart is set on this project,.and I would 
not have you leave your home without a mother’s blessing ; so, 
if you feel that you must go, you shall have mine—tully and — 
freely.” 

“Thank you, dear mother, and I beg that you will believe I 
g0 as much, indeed more, for your sake and the children’s, than 
for my own.” 


“I believe you, Daniel. Alas! it is hard to be poor.” 
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The parties to the foregoing conversation were young Daniel 
Graham, a lad of some sixteen years, the son of a struggling 
Massachusetts farmer, who labored.under the united disadvan- 
tages of a small and poor farm and a very large family, and his 
mother, a lovely Christian woman, with whom Daniel, who 
was the second of her children, was, on account of his excellent 
disposition and independent spirit, a great favorite. 

Mr. Graham’s farm was in the town of Quincy, and was 
therefore only a few miles from Boston, where he disposed of 
most of his produce. 

The family of Captain Ramsdell also lived in the same town, 
and in fact were near neighbors of the Grabams. 

Dan Graham had often been to the great metropolis of New 
England, and always on these occasions had taken a vast inter- 
est in the shipping in the harbor. . 

One day, while he was walking down State street, he felt a 
hand resting on his shoulder, and heard a hearty voice behind 
him, saying— 

‘“Well, my boy, hain’t vou lost your reckoning? Seems to 
me your’re sailing quite out of your ordinary latitude.” 

- Dan looked round. 

‘*Why, Captain Ramsdell,” he said, ‘‘is that you?” 

‘Well, youngster, I believe I’m the same old seadog I always 
was; and now what are you doing here?’ 

‘“*T came to town with father,” responded Dan, ‘*and he said 
that while he was trading I might go down to the wharves and 
see the shipping.” 

“‘Ts that a favorite pastime of yours when you come to Bos- 
ton, Master Dan?” asked the caprain with a smile. 


‘Indeed it is, sir,’? responded Dan, enthusiastically. “If I 
could have my way the sea would be my home, you may be 
gure. It seems to me it must be a noble life.” 

‘Ah! that’s your mind, is it?’ exclaimed the captain, in a 
pleased tone; ‘‘then just come with me and take a look at the 
‘‘Bay State,” she’s as gallant a ship as ever plowed the sea, and 
I know you’ll like her.” 

“QO! Pd like that of all things; but, captain, ain’t I taking 
you out of your way?” » 2 

‘‘Not a bit of it, I was going aboard anyhow; you see I have 
to punch up the lazy lubbers that are getting in her cargo, for 
we expect to sail on Saturday, and there is but four days be- 
tween this and then.” 
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Thev soon reached the wharf where the “Bay State” lay, and | 
Dan exclaimed with delight as he gazed upon her beautiful 
proportions, and, in very truth, she was a noble ship. 

They were quickly on board, and then, with hearty good 
will, the captain showed his young friend about the deck and 
through the interior of the vessel, which, as may be easily un- 
derstood, was the pride of his heart. 

As they approached the forecastle Dan noticed a boy of about 
his own age, who, judging from his appearance, was already 
quite an ancient mariner. 

He had on the conventional blue flannel shirt, with broad 
collar, anchors and all; a silk neck-handkerchief, tied in a sail- 
or’s knot; navy blue pants, tight about the body and at the 
knees, and very wide at the bottoms. Withal, he had the true 
sailor’s rollin his gait, and a quid of tobacco in his mouth» 
which every few moments he shifted from the starboard to the 
larboard cheek, and then back again. 

Captain Ramsdell smiled as he saw that Dan was noticing 
this young disciple of Neptune, and turning to him, said: 

“Dan, that lad’s quite an original character. It won’t do you 
any harm to know him.” Then raising his voice, he called: 

“Bob!” | 

“Ay, ay, sir,’ came back the sailor’s ready rejoinder, and the 
next instant the boy was facing them, with his right hand 
raised respectfully to his forehead. ih 


ee 
Lig 


“Bob,” said the captain, ‘‘here’s a ung friend of mine, he 
belongs over in my town, and [ want you to do the honors o 
the ship and make him feel perfectly at home while I’m en- 
gaged in the cabin.” Then turning to Dan, he continued, as he © 
moved toward the companionway: | 

“Vil be with you again, soon. Don’t leave the ship until I 
come up.” 

It didn’t take the boys long to get acquainted, and Bob was 
goon romancing in ail the joys and pleasures ofa sailor’s life. 
He told of all the lazy times they had at sea, remembered all 
their comforts and pleasant excitements and conveniently for- 
got the hardships and dangers. | 

By the time Captain Ramsdell reappeared on deck Dan was 
over head and heels in love with the ‘‘Bay State” and every- 
thing belonging to her. ID TIO 

“Sell. Dan,’ asked the captain, ‘‘has Bob taken good care of \ 
~ou7?’’ i 


cm 
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“Excellent,” was the reply. 

‘Well, youngster, how would you like to go with us on Sate 
urday? Let’s see, first we go to the South Atlantic, and stop 
at Rio Janeiro; then we make for Australia, and shall most 
likely visit New Zealand. Then we shall go to Japan and 
China, and return home by the way of Singapore and the In- 
dies. You’d be a year and a half or two years older by the 
time you got back, my boy.” 

‘Oh, Captain Ramsdell! may I go with you? May 1?” 

‘*Why, yes, of course you may, if you want to. I could make 
a good boy like you very useful in my cabin. But won’! your 
father object?” 

‘Oh, no, father’ll be all right; but the trouble wil! be to get 
mother to say yes.” 

‘Well, that part you must manage yourself. I never was 
worth a cent coaxing a woman. How I ever contrived to 
_ Screw my courage up enough fo ask Nancy te be my wife is 

more’n I know. I’m inclined to think I never shuuld have done 
it if she hadn’t helped me a bit; but she sticks to it that I 
popped the question bold as brass, while she was hanging off 
all the while, and I suppose she ought to know. 

‘““But come, youngster, heave ahead, and we’ll try to hunt up 
your old man. lreckon VU go down to Quincy with you to- 
night, and if we can get the whole matter settled by to-morrow 
morning, why, I’llsee to getting your traps ready myself, so 
there’ll be no occasion for you to come aboarc until early on 
Saturday.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you, sir, you are very kind.” 

‘Not at all. If you are going to get a good ship anda good 
captain, why, I believe I’m going to get a good boy. So we are 
quits—don’t you see?’ 

Dan laughed, and said he was very glad the captain thought 
he was a good boy, and he only hoped he should prove such. 

He and the captain now made their way up the wharf, and 
soon after reached the place where Dan’s father was waiting for 
him. : : 

Mr. Graham at once saw the advantages that would accrue 

both to himself and his son, by acceding to Captain Ramsdell’s 
proposition, and so he gave a ready assent. But he, as Dan 
had done before him, assured the captain that the chief trouble 
would be in persuading the boy’s mother to part with her fa- 


verite son. 
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That night the boy—full of his subjeet—iaid the matter iedieme 
his mother, and with what result we have already seem. 

Early the next morning he went over to Captain Kasmsdel?s 
house and informed him that his mother had given her emzsemt, 
and that the matter was settled. 

The captain, highly pleased, grasped him by the haxmd amd 
shook it warmly, at the same time congratulating him upem his 
success. 

Dan then asked at what hour he must be on board em Saima~ 
day. 

The captain told him to report for duty at nine o’ clock, and 
then very kindly said that he need not lay out a single delfar, 
for that he himself would procure everything that was meees- 
sary, and have it ready for him when he came on board. ™ 


He then, after shaking hands with him again, just for luck, as 
he said, returned to the city. 


SNE & > gee 
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“CHAPTER II. 
EO DE JANEIRO—LOCKED UP IN THE CALABOOSE. 


<#e-Shall not dwell upon the parting between Dan and his 
Saline, <or with the other members of his tamily ut home. 
hese the time to say good-bye came our hero found it a much 
wanerc< dificult task than he had anticipated. 

Sat the parting scenes were over, and, accompanied by his 
etiwar-2od two of his brothers—Fred and Tom—Dan rode into 
_ Svagion in the tamily wagon, and went directly to the wharf 
“imeiwesss the *‘ Bay State’ had laid. 

ise swas.not there. 

ea could. hardly believe his eyes. He rubbed them and. 
. -¥aGieed again. He had not been deceived, the place where the 
-anaiiee ship bad been moored was a blank. 

“ie Geoked about him completely bewildered. All at once he 

ésgmeutia-sailor at some little distance whom he thought he recog- 
| @veeG,:-and accompanied by his father and brothers. made his 
weEsery 0 1m. . 

“vae-sailor knew him at once, and informed him thatthe ‘‘ Bay 
ie" pad dropped down the bay, and that there was a boat 
whoee py waiting for him and two passengers, a gentleman and 
 @izeaen—-a boy of nearly sixteen, who were going to Melbourne. 

‘Uhile-they were talking the two passengers made their ap- 
“ggcerexice, and so.Dan bade his father and brothers a hasty fare- ) 
ameB-wnd spranug.into the waiting boat. “he 

S80u-they were off, and a little later were on the deck of the 
“Bex State. “Presently the last sails were set and the ship began 
faegvatber headway, and then it was not long before the great 

witre,-evith.the gilded dome of the capitol, began to fade in the 
‘eRe EIA Ce. / ® 

“Strange to say Dan escaped the toll that Neptune usually ex- 
“guetta bis yotaries. In other words, he was not in the least 
seee-sick, and he enjoyed everything connected with his new life 
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marvellously. He soon had all his duties at his fingers’ ends, 
and was both quick and ready. 

All this made him very popular, not only with the officers 
but the crew, and hence whenever he desired the least infor- 
mation there were always those who stood ready at hand to 
furnish it. 

Under Captain Randall’s tuition he began the study of navi- 
gation, and his heart being in the work he made rapid 
progress. | 

Although his quarters were in the cabin he fraternized with 
the men for’ard, and assisted them as much as possible in their 
duties, and thus by the time the ship had r2ached the tropics, 
he was as good a sailor as many an older hand. 

After a prosperous passage they made Rio de J anerio, and 
were detained in port for more than two weeks. 

Here Dan and Bob frequently received permission to goon - 
shore, and they had many a wild lark together, of which they 
did not deem it necessary to inform their kind hearted friend 
the captain. 

One day they started off at about noon, and Captain Rams- 
dell, although he did not command, yet advised them to be on 
board as early as six o’clock. The boys, in wandering about 
town and viewing the strange sights, whol'y forgot how time 
was slipping away, andit was quite night before they reco 
lected the captain's advice. , bt 


‘“‘By George!’ exclaumed Dan, suddenly, ‘‘it’s after seven 
o’clock. We'd better be making tracks for the ship.” 

“QO, pshaw, there’s no hurry,” said Bob; ‘‘we’ve got all night 
before us.”’ 

“But won’t the captain be mad?”’ 

“Lord! no—that is, not unless we get into some scrape.”’ 

Just at this moment one of the municipal guards came up. 
He was black as the ace of spades, and dressed out with more 
colors and gewgaws than an ordinary major general, or, better 
still, the drum major of aregiment. He had as dignified a strut 
as a fifth rate German prince,: and looked and acted as though 
he hadn’t the least doubt that he owned the whole Brazilian 
empire, and was now debating the question in his own mind as 
to whether or no he should still permit his majesty Dom Pedro 
to remain at the head of the government, or take hold himself 
at once. 


/ 
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Bob saw a chance for mischief. The temptation was toe 
strong, and like a true son of Eve, he fell. 

There was an open cellar-way near where the two boys had 
come to a stop, used for storage purposes. As the guard came 
along, with stately and dignified tread, Bob, as if by accident, 
crowded him towards it, and when it was too late for the GORE 
to recover himselt, the young imp thrust his foot before him, 
and then, giving him a shove, sent the negro, heels over head, 
down into an immense vat of liquor, nine feet below. 

Both boys were now terribly frightened at what had been 
one, and instantly took to their heels as though the evil one 
was behind them. 

Suddenly they were brought up all standing by a presented 
bayonet in the hands ot another guard, and heard the usual de- 
mand made by the municipal police after nightfall: 

‘“*Who goes there?” 

But as the question was put in Spanish, and poor Spanish at 
that, Bob, who did not understand a word ot it, didn’t feel 
called upon to make a very satisfactory reply, and so, witha 
careless, ‘‘Oh, vou be blown,” he enceavored to shove. by the 
obstacle in his path. 

But it was of no use, the guard was a strong and determined 
fellow ; moreover, he ie taken it into his head that the boys 
were abape late characters, Who should be secured at all haz- 
ards, so he did not mean they should escape him, and after a 
short scuffle they were both marches off to the calaboose. 


oe iA 
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CHAPTER III. 
BURNING THEIR WAY TO FREEDOM—A HOT CHASE. 


For more than an hour Dan and Bob were plunged into the 
very depths of despair. They tortured themselves with the 
thought that the ‘‘Bay State’’ might sail without them, and that 
the half drowned guardian of the night would come and take 
ample vengeance for his wrong. 

But at last they grew more calm, and as they found them- 
selves still left alone, hope once more began to dawn in their 
breasts. 

The calaboose was an old wooden structure, with a single 
grated window, about six and a half feet from the floor. 

The door was heavily ironed and locked with a big padlock 
on the outside. 

Suddenly Bob said: 

**T say, old boy, let’s get out of this.”’ 

“I’m willing enough,” responded Dan, eagerly, ‘“‘but how?” 

“How? Why,I don’t know how; but let’s get out all the 
same. Look here. What have you got in your pockets?” 

“T dont know; most everything; but what’s that got to do 
with it?” , 

““O, never mind; let’s see; just turn ’em inside out.” 

Dan began to draw forth his hidden wealth. 

“Well, here’s a knife,” he said, ‘‘and here’s some string, and 
t pencil, anda horse-chestnut, and some colored glass, and an 
vid file, and here’s some matches.” | 

“Why, by jove, old fellow, you’re a regular magazine of 
wealth,’ exclaimed Bob. ‘What could we ask more?” 

“Why! I don’t see what good these things are going to do 
you,” said Dan, in surprise. 

“You will see, though, if ’m not very much mistaken,” wag 
the repiy. “And now what’s in that tub? 

“Pitch! as I’m aliving sinner. Things are looking bright 
for us, my boy. Now, then, for it,” and with a stick well 
smeared with the pitch, Bob mounted upon an old tub which 
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they had found and placed beneath the window, and began 
daubing the wooden framework that held the iron bars in 
place. Then, wheu it was well smeared over, he set it on fire. 

Dan stood by and watched his companion’s proceedings with 
continually increasing astonishment. 

‘“W hat are you doing that for?” he asked in a voice of alarm, 
when Bob applied the match. 

‘Wait patiently and you will see,” was the reply. 

Now, as good luck would have it, the window was in’ the 
back side of the building, and therefore the fire did not attrac; 
any attention from the street. 

‘When the framework had burned for some time, the boys, 
with the aid of the file, pried it off in pieces, and thus pulled out 
the bars. 

They then put out as much of the fire as possible, and made 
reacy to climb out through the opening. 

First they listened to make sure that there was no one in the 
vicinity, then Bob helped Dan to mount to the window, and 
when he had dropped on the outside, prepared to follow him- 
self. . 

Just as he had got up to the window and was preparing to 
crawl through, he heard some one at the door, inserting a key 
into the old padlock. 

‘He didn’t think it was necessary to wait and give them a for- 
mal reception, but hastily passing his body through the open, 
ing he dropped to the ground, and seizing Dan by the arm 
hurried him into a back street, and then informing him that the 
niggers were after them, sped on like the wind towards the 
harbor, with Dan tight to his heels. 

‘They had not gone very fur before they had the best of evi. 
dence that they were ‘“‘wanted” by their Brazilian friends; for, 
as they looked back, they saw the flash and heard the report of 
a musket, and a bullet came humming past uncomfortably near 
their heads. 

The chase now began in dead earnest, and with the boys it 
was arace for life oz death. From time to time they glanced 
back, and every time they looked round it seemed as though 
their pursuers had doubled in number. - 

But at last they reached the harkor, and springing into the 
first boat they saw handy, began pulling with might and main 
for the ship. 
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They had made a little more than half the distance when Bob, 


suddenly pointing toward the city, said: 
‘Dan, jnst {ook there; Ereckon our late quarters would be 


pretty uncomfortable by this time.” 

Dan raised his eves. The calaboose was wrapped in one 
broad sheet of flame. 

In the far distance the boys could hear the sound of angry 
voices andthe regular dip of oars, and thus warned that the 
officers were still on their track, they redoubied their efforts to 
reach the ship. 

At length they succeeded, and almost wholly exhausted 
climbed up her side. 

Captain Ramsdell happened to be on deck at the time, and 
received them with a stern demand to know what had detained 
them. 

Bob was inclined to equivocate, put Dan, speaking up boldly, 
gave the captain a hasty but truthful account of their adventure, 
taking to himself, however, more than his full share of the 
blame. 

The captain was at a loss for a moment what course to 
pursue. But at length, raising his head, he said: 

“Tt won’t do for you youngsters to be taken for this scrape, 
and therefore it won’t do to let the officers know that you 
belong to this ship; so that boat mustn‘t be founda round here. 
The tide is setting in toward the shore now, so just cast her off 
and let her drift up the harbor. There’s so much shipping 
round, the niggers, amongst it all, won't know where to look 
for you to-night, and as I’ve got my sailing orders, we’ll be out 
to sea by daylight and then they may take you—if they can. 

“But,” he added, after a moment’s pause, during whi¢h Bob 
figick is severed the painter that held the boat to the ship, ‘I 
gee you two can’t be trusted on shore together; so remem- 
ber, the next time we make a port, you are ndnhon of you to 
have leavyeof absence from the ship. Lord! you might be set- 
ting a whole city on fire, let alone a calaboose. And now get 
Foursclf for’ ard, Bob, go below, Dan,” and the captain seemed 

rery angry, but both Boys as they made their way to their re- 
spective Hitter ters heard the good natured man chuckling over 
their adventures and assuring the first mate that, in his opin- 
ion, the whole thing was a first rate joke, and that he was glad 
to sce the boys had some spirit. 


“But, Mr. Bradley,” he said, in conclusion, ripe, must keep 
Vay 
Raph 
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the whole thing mum, or else our owners will have their con- 
founded old calaboose to pay for, and they’d charge us a pretty 
round sum for it, too.” : 

As Dan lingered long enough in the shade of the quarter- 
deck to hear all this, he went on down to his quarters much re- 
lieved in his mind, and was soon fast asleep. 

When he awoke the next morning they were under full head- 
way, and Rio de Janerio was rapidly disappearing 1n the dim 
distance. 

The weather, during the long voyage from Rio to Melbourne, 
was all that the most fastidious captain could have desired. 

They first made the port of Wellington, in New Zealand 
where they were detained upwards of ten days, and here the 
captain seemed to have entirely forgotten his commands at Rio, 
that the boys should not go ashore, for they had full liberty to 
enjoy themselves to their heart’s content. 

But profiting by past experience. they were careful not to get 
into trouble; and so, when the ship headed for Melbourne, 
they did not feel like criminals fieeing from justice. 


At Melbourne the ship was detained for nearly a month, and 
shen sent round to Sidney, from where, in the course of a week, 
they were ordered to sail for Hongkong, taking the route 
through the Solomon archipelago. 

When they had been at sea some six or seven days, and were 
in about the 18th degree of latitude, south, they were overtaken 
by a terrible gale, which drove them, for five days, toward the 
northeast. : 

On the night of the sixth day the ship sprang a leak, and the 
men were ordered to the pumps. 

The next morning the st.rm had somewhat abated, but stil! 
tnere was too much wind and sea to admit of getting the ship 

0 rights. 

' All day long the men worked hard at the pumps, and as fast 
gs one set became exhausted another came forward and filled 
their places. But for all their efforts the melancholy fact was 
but too apparent that the water was rapidly gaining on them, 
and thet, nnless something should speedily turn up in their 
favor, the ship was doomed. | 

Toward the afzernoon of the seventh day the men became 
completely discouraged and refused to go to the pumps, and in- 
deed they were fairly worn out, and could not be severely 


blamed for their conduct. 


por 
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And now, as night again advanced, the wind, which for some 
twelve hours or more had been moderating, stiffened up, and 


before midnight it blew a perfect gale. 
The captain, from sheer necessity, let the ship drive before 


the blast. 

All this while the water was steadily gaining in the hold, and 
as the ship settled lower and lower, almost every wave swept 
her decks and the men were compelled to secure themselves as 
best they could. Indeed, two were swept away and lost as it 
was. 

Toward two o’clock the wind suddenly went down, and then 
the captain ordered the boats to be provisioned and lowered; but 
still he resolved not to desert the ship until he was absolutely 
forced to do 80. 

About five o’clock in the morning the hail came from the 
lookout for’ard: 

“Land ho!” and the welcome cry infused new life into the 
¢xhausted crew. 

‘“Where away?” demanded the captain, eagerly. 

‘‘Tyead ahead,”? came back the reply. 

The captain and first mate brought their glasses to bear upon 
the object described from the lookout. 

‘“Tt’s an island,” said the captain at last, ‘‘and so far as I can 
judge it is ot considerable size.” 

‘‘Yes,? returned the mate, ‘‘and it’s plain to see that it is both 
well timbered and watered.” 

“It’s some distance off as yet,” said the captiin. 

“Yes. Should you judge the ship can keep afloat long Seone 
for us to reach it?” asked his companion. 


“‘T should hardly think so,” was the reply; ‘‘but it’s best tq 
stick to her as long as she can keep her head above water.” 

“T believe you, sir; that’s my mind exactly.” 

But some of the men were not of this opinion, and were now 
rapidly conveying into two or three boats whatever they i imag, 
ined would be of the best service to them on shore. 

They would not listen to the captain’s advice, nor his entrea 
ties—for, under the circumstances, ae did. not judge it right t, 
command—and so, having loaded their revate? rushed inte 
them and cut away from the ship. eA ON A 

Now, aol the wind, toa erat ext ont 
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loaded with stores, and overcrowded with men, were soon in a 
precarious condition. 

They had not gone more than one hundred yards from the 
ship when one of them capsized, and notwithstanding all the 
efforts made by the men in the other boat, only one was saved. 

This appalling catastrophe was of course witnessed from the 
ship, and cast a gloom over the few who now remained on 
board of her. 

This few consisted of the captain, his two mates, the passen- 


gers—father and son~-two oid and reliable sailors, and Dan and 
Bob. 


© ¢ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TAKING POSSESSION OF THE ISLAND“LANDING THE G6EGR*% 
CARGO—THE FINDING OF THE FIRST BOAT AMY. PUR@G- 
DEAD BODIES. 

Considering the enormous weight of water she carried? tix tee: 
hold, the ship moved quite rapidly through the sea, and’e ; 





moment the island rose higher and higher above: the hertzesrs. 


and became more and more distinct. 


The other boat they had wholly lost sight of, and ‘knew-mag:- 


whether it had been swamped or not. 
The captain was anxiously looking for some opening thinset. 
which he might run in his vessel, when the question was: sedi 


denly determined for him by her striking: heavily oma exeri. 


reef. 


The shock threw them all upon their faces, and the mex® ime. 


stant a tremendous wave struck her and lifted her high: wrases. 





the reef, while at the same time it swept the deck,.. ¢ ee 





the second mate with it. 


Each succeeding wave now carried the ship higher upos, ise. - 
reef, until at last she was, in a measure, above the force af Hime ~ 


fury, and held tightly, as in a vise. 

“For the present,” said the captain, as he took : in the. sitigse.- 
tion, ‘‘we are safe, and can remain here until the Se& Poesia: 
sufficiently to warrant us in taking to the boats. In the-nnaewme— 
time we had better get together everything that. will be: ont ee 
least service to us on shore.” | 

All saw the wisdom of this advice, and turned'to and al CS «2 ai 
te the full extent of their ability. Mr. N orton, the passengemep:-- 
and Nelson, his son, doing almost as much as any of the rest: 

ne eee long before the deck of the “Bay State?” wasn. 
ered with stores of every kind. in i Iti ae” 
useful implements. 5‘ leper abies | bait aoe 


There were barrels of flour, ship-biscuits, Salt-junk). ama 
pork; casks of brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, and of wine Bess: 
» 2 8 


of potatoes, corn, rye, rice and of other i 
: STalns 5. Cans: of” exgrs—. 
densed milk, meats, vegetables, and of fruits. | | 
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There were chests of clothing, quantities of sail-cloth, boxes 
wf boots, shoes, and head-covering, as well as of books, papers, 
Pamphlets and the like. | 

im the matter of implements, there were axes, batchets, saws, 
draw ing-knives, planes, and in fact every kind of carpenter's 
focks, a8 well as guns, rifles, pistols, revolvers, gunpowder, 
Shut, cartridges, swords, and other weapons and munitions of 
attack aad defense. And in this connection we must not 
hese to mention a first-class twelve pound cannon, and two 
pibers, of a smaller caliber. 

Jee will be remembered, the boats still remaining to the ship 
» Bundt mineady deen provisioned with both food and water, so 

that if did not require a great deal ef time to prepare them for 
the first trip to the shore. 

Exat although they were soon ready for the start, the captain 
warmed these about him that there was quite a surf breaking 
wpa the shore, which they would be obliged to encounter, and 
Gienf: it, eyveuld be the part of wisdom to take it at its best; and 
attiex earefnl consideration he advised that they should pass an- 
ether might on board the wreck. 

At lemgth this was agreed to, and the little company on board 
the “Bay State’ spent the time in still further perfecting their 
arrangements for the future life on shore. 

"‘Kivewe was little sleep in the ship that night, and when morn- 
iaagr oxce more dawned all looked anxiously toward the island. 

“Tiere it lay, less than two miles distance, like a great emer- 
wid, Geating on the sea. . 

Betereen them and the shore the waves rolled in with gentle 
yaetion:, and it was hard to believe that so short a time before 
the water, which now seemed so calm and peaceful had been 
kastinue themselves with such tremendous fary. 

“We can start now,” said the captain, ‘‘whenever you please, 
saxd! sey motion is that about two of us had better stay on board 
send tering up the goods as fast as they are taken away, and that 
fave afivers should remain on land to receive them, and so car- 
ny tivsm mp to some safe place out of the reach of the waves, as 
first: az they are landed.” | 

“<& wood idea,” said Mr. Bradley, the mate, ‘cand that will 
eave aibont the right number to man the boats in this smooth 
water” © 

<¢¥ell, then, who’ shall go and who shall stay?” asked the 


empl ain . 
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“Thats for you to say,’ responded the mate; “‘for to my 
mind you are our commander still.” 

“Yes, yes,”? responded all the others, eagerly, ‘‘just give your 
orders, cap’n, and we’ll obey them.” 

“And you will please to casider me as much subject to your 
orders as any here,” said Mr. Norton, stepping forward. 

“Thank you,” said the captain, evidently pleased with this 
ready submission to his authority, ‘‘perhups it is better thus. 
And now let me see, Dan, you and young Norton may stay 
here for the present and 1° will go on shore and take a look 
about, then I will leave Mr. Norton in command there and re- 
turn and take charge here; for it is important that what we 
need most should be sent on shore first. 


“Of course,” he added, turning to the mate and Mr. Nortor 
“T hope to save everything worth saving in the ship, for ’m 
thinking that after we’ve once got domiciled on that island, we 
may need it all before we get off again.” 

“Why doyou say that, captain?” asked Mr. Norton in an > 
anxious tone. - par 

“Well, I’ve been examining the charts, you see, and making | 
some observations, and I am sorry to say that I find this place 
is entirely out of the line of commerce. If we are ever taken 
off that island and restored to our friends and civilization, it 
will be by some whaler coming here for water, or some mer- 
chantman driven here by azcident.”’ 

Mr. Norton groaned. 

“Don’t take itso hard, my good friend,’ said the captain, 
placing his hand gently on his shoulder. ‘‘Remember, there 
might be a much worse fate than spending one’s life on yonder 
beautiful island ” 

“TI know, I know, captain,” said Mr. Norton, hastily, **but 
only think what a prospect for my son, shut out from all the 
world in the midst of the vast Pacific Ocean, and at his age, too. 
Ah, that’s why I sigh, for myself I do not care.” 

“Well, well,” said the captain in a more cheerful tone 
“things may turn out better than we think after all,- At ity 
rate, we'll prepare for the worst and hope for the best, ‘and now 
let us make a start.” 3 

Mr. Bradley, the two sailors and Bob Tackle were already in. 
the boats, and now the captain and Mr. Norton joined them 
and they started, side by side, for the shore. Dan and N eos, 
Norton wistfully watched them from the deck of the vessel, 
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On reaching the island, which they did without accident, the 
boats were hauled up on the beach and their precious cargoes 
disembarked, and while Mr. Norton and the sailors were busy 
carrying the stores up out of the, reach of the sea, the captain 
and Mr. Bradley made a hasty survey of that part of the island. 

Naturally they were most anxious to ascertain if there were 
any traces of their companions, who had taken to the boats the 
day before, and for this purpose they walked for some distance 
along the shore. | 

For some time they discovered nothing, but at length they 
come upon the dead body of one of the sailors, who, they in- 
stantly remembered, was in the boat they had seen capsized. 

The captain thought it best to examine his pockets, as they 
were in no condition to throw anything away, and then prepare 
him for burial. 

This was quickly done, and then they moved slowly on along 
the shore. 

Shortly after they discovered the boat. It wes stove in, but 
not, as the captain remarked, beyond repair; so with the assist- 
ance of the two sailors, whom Mr. Bradley summoned, it was 
hauled up into the shade of the broad-leaved trees, and was 
thus out of reach of the deadly action of the sun. 


Two or three other bodies were found a little further along 
the beach, and some of the stores that had been aboard the 
boat, such as a keg of powder, which, although it was thor- 
oughly wet, near the outside, was quite dry in the centre, and 
therefore worth looking after. A chest of tools, that, instead 
of going to the bottom, as one would have supposed, was 
washed up high and dry upon the shore; and a box of liquors 
and medicines, ‘the sight of which very much pleased the’ 
captain. 

These and many other things they found, but not a sign of 
the second boat or any of its crew. 

They now returned to where they had left their own boats 
and reported what they had seen, as well as the fact that they 
had no news of the second boat. 

“Brom that fact,”’ said Mr. Norton, “I judge the chances are 
more than even that they are yet alive.” 

‘STt would seem so,” said Captain Ramsdell, ‘‘but if so, where 
can they be?”’ 

‘Ah! that I cannot tell,” replied Mr. Norton; “but we shall 

* -yet come across them, and perhaps when we least expect it.” 
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“Tf may be, and now I will leave you here and return to the 
ship.” 

When the two boats returned to the ship Mr. Norton was 
left alone on the island, but having plenty to keep him busy, he 
had no time to feel lonely before they were back again. 
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CHAPTER YV. 
HARD LABOR—BOB’S RIDE—THE EXCURSION. 


This time they brought him an assistant in the person of Dan, 
and among the cargoes landed was a quantity of canvas, which 
the young sailor informed Mr. Norton was to be used in the 
construction of a couple of tents. | 

After the stores brought by the boats on this trip had been 
carried up out of the reach of the waves, they turned their at- 


tention to the building of the tents. This was no very difficult - 


* an, 


task; they had only to select a group of four trees for each tent, _ 
or rather shelier, and use the broad-leafed boughs for a roof, : 
then nail the canvas from trunk to trunk, leaving an ovening . 


for a door, sprinkle dried grass and leaves on the ground for a 
carpet, and their habitations were completed. 

It was aremaakably busy day for all, and when night came 
they were glad enough to take possession of their new quarters. 

Early the next morning Dan, Bob and Nelson Norton were 
abroad long before any of the others were astir. Speedily their 
inclinations led them toward the sMere. 

“By Jove! Dan,” exclaimed Bob, a HODIY ‘ust look there; 
ain’t that a buster?” 

The other boys glanced in the direction indicated and beheld 
a monster turtle, by far the largest they had ever seen in all 
their lives. 

It had already taken alarm and was making for the sea as 
rapidly as possible. 


“Get between it and the water! Get between it and the ~ 


water!” yelled Dan, excitedly. ‘‘Nel, you and Bob run that 
way and I’ll go this,” and off they all started like the wind. 
Speedily the monster’s retreat was cut off, and a moment 
later he was lving on his back. 
‘Now. then, for an axe,” said Dan. 
“What do want of an axe?” asked Nelson, wonderingly. 
“To chop his head off with, and then to divide the shells,” 


was the reply. 
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” Before Dan had finished speaking Bob had started off for the 
required tool. 

In less than five minutes he returneu, duly armed, and the 
next moment the monster turtle was decapitated. 

The boys then proceeded to fasten a rope, which Bob had 
procured for that purpose, to its flippers, and then to drag the 
bulky weight to the vicinity of the tents. 

Their glad shouting soen brought out the captain and all the 
rest, and much praise was bestowed cn the young purveyors 
for the excellent meal they had furnished. : 

All through this day the work of unloading the ship steadily 
continued, and when,towards night, the captain came on shore, 
he announced that most cf what he considered to be absolute 
necessaries had been landed... 

The boats made one more trip, and, far sooner than the cap- 
tain had expected, returned, freighted so heavily that they sank 
almost to their gunwales in the water. 


But the cargoes were of that description to cause Mr. Norton 


to compliment both the captain and mate highly for their 
_ thoughtfulness and good judgment. 

_Among the things he considered most valuable was a lot of 
seeds, including corn, rye, wheat and so forth. There were 
also such roots as potatoes, carrots, turnips, beets, and the like. 


The mate had also brought away a curious electric machine, 
upen which he had expended much thought and time, and if 
there was one thing that consoled him more than another for 
the misfortune of being shipwrecked, on a lonely island in the 
vast Pacific ocean, it was that he might now have time to bring 
his curious machine to perfection. | 

Dan Graham had taken a deep interest in this machine from 
the very outset of the voyage, and understood its workings al 
most as well as Mr. Bradley himself, and now, as he saw it be- 
ing brought ashore, his eyes glistened with satisfaction. 

Captain Ramsdell and Mr. Bradley were conversing together, 
as to what plan it was best to follow in the morning, when sud- 
denly a loud squeal broke on their ears, and the next moment 
Bob’s head came in violent contact with the captain’s stomach 
and an old sow darted between his legs, Janding both him and 
Bob together in the midst of a pile of onions, carrots and other 
roots. 

This mishap caused some merriment, notwithstanding the 
fact that the captain was at first inclined to be angry. i 


ad 
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It seemed that they had brought a sow and boar on shore 
with them, and that Bob and Dan had lifted them out of the 
bout. Bob had then sat on the back of the sow in order to hold 
her while he ent the cords that confined her legs. The moment 
the sow felt her legs at liberty she sprang up, with the boy stil) 
on her back, and ran with wild terror, not heeding whither sh 
went, end the result was, naturally, a collision. 

The pigs were permitted to run wild and provide for them. 
elves; buta few sheen and goats, which had been taken on 
board the ship at Sidney, and which afterwards were landed on 
the island, were kept confined near the tents. 

The next day it was agreed that but one boat should go to the 
ship, and that the crews should alternate, one spending the 
time on shore one day and the other the next. 

The captain was very anxious to know something about the 
geography of the island, whether it was inhabited or not; 
whether it was a solitary island or one of agroup; and to ob- 
tain such other information as was possible; and so it was de- 
termined that on the following day he, accompanied by Mr. 
Norton and Dan, should make an excursion along the shore 
and into the interior. 

Tt was hardly daylight when they set out, andthey were com. 
pelled to take it somewhat leisurely, as the captain had deemed 
it advisabie to go well armed. 

After travelling some three or more miles along the shore 
they came upon quite an extensive bay, indenting the coast for 
more than a mile, and from the abrupt slope of the shore, the 
captain judged the water must be deep enough to float a line-of- 
battle ship. ‘ 

They now followed the shore of the bay until they had 
reached its head, and here they cme to the mouth of a wide 
and deep stream of pure water. 

‘Wouldn’t it be a good plan to follow up this little river?” 
asked Dan, whom the sight of the stream pleased very much. 

‘J was just thinking of that,” said the captain, musingly. 
‘<And now I almost wish we had come in a boat.” 

‘Why, captain?” asked Mr. Norton. 

‘Because, if Pm not mistaken, we’ll see many things along 
the banks of this stream that we’d like to take back to camp 
with us, and then, with a boat, we could visit either shore at 
will. But no matter now, we will go on, and come with es 
boat next time,” and so they followed along the left bank of 
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the river for a good mile or more, seeing many things that ex- 
cited their admiration end curiosity. 

Gradually the river narrowed and became more shallow, ant 
at length, just as they were emerging into an open country, 
they saw where a mighty tree had fallen across the stream, con- 
veniently bridging it for them, and upon this they made their 
way to the othcr side. 

Now, directly ahead of them was quite a steep hill, and be- 
ond this an eminence that might well be called a mountain. 

<T would really like to get a view from up aloft there,” said 
ho eaptain. ‘Do you two think you could stand the toil and 
fatigue of a journey to the top ay. 

‘<In my case I think it’s a little doubtful,” said Mr. Norton. 

“Tot me just get a good drink of water here first, and fill my 
bottle,” said Dan, ‘‘and then I’ll agree to keep you company to 
the very summit.” 

‘Not a bad idea that,’’ said the captain heartily, ‘‘and one I 
think we’ll all take the benefit of.” And so they did. Then the 
journey up the mountain side commenced, 

It was understood that Mr. Norton should take his own time, 
and that if he wished to give up altogether, before they reached 
the top, he could do so, and wait in some agreeable place untiy 
the captain and Dan should come down. 

The sun was now shining very brightly, its rays being any- 
thing but comfortable, and the captain and his companions had 
no very pleasant task before them. 

They reached the top of the hill, having followed the course 
of a little stream that fed the river they had just left, and from 
this cievation they had quite an extensive view. 

They could easily distinguish the wreck and the boat that had 
just left it on its way to the shore. 

Dan declared that he could make out Bill Binks at one of the 
oars. 

““That’s rather hard to believe,” laughed the captain. ‘Now 
you don’t think Bill can make you out, do you?” 

**} don’t know, sir; but if you’re willing, I’d like to turn > 
loose my rifle, just to see.” 

“All, right, only don’t waste a charge. Can’t you find some- 
thing worth firing at?” 

‘““What’s that up there? Good to eat, sir?” 

‘““T should callit a pintado. Yes,it’s good. Let drive.” 

Thus licensed, Dan blazed away, and down came the bird. 
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The captain was watching the boat. 

Sure enough! off went the sailors’ hats and they were waved 
vigorously. 

“One can distinguish objects in this splendid, clear atmos- 
phere, ata much greater distance thanin most varts of the 
world,” said the captain. “And now I’m inclined to think 
that when we reach yonder mountain top, if we haveany neigh- 
‘bors we shall be able to spy them out.” 

‘“T must manage in some way to bear you company,” suid 
Mr. Norton, “or at least, if I fall behind, you must wait on the 
‘stimmit for me to join you.” 

‘That we shall do,” said the captain. 

It was high noon when Captain Ramsdell and Dan at length 
reached the highest point on the island, and fully a half hour 
later when Mr. Norton joined them. | 

They could now see just what kind of a prison house they 
‘were shut up tu. | 

The island was spread out below them, with its boundless 
frame of water like a great map, and they were pleased to see 
that it was not only broad in extent but extremely fertile. 

As Dan very justly remarked—there was not a single barren 
spot upon it. 

‘How big should you think it was, captain?” asked Mr. Nor: 
ton. 

‘“Tt’s pretty hard to say, sir,” responded the captaing ‘‘but 1 
should judge it was something more than thirty miles long, 
and as you see, the width varies very much. In some places it 
is quite fifteen miles wide, while in others it is not more than 
four and 2 half or five miies.’’ 

“Do vou see uny other islands, captain?” asked Mr. Nor. 
ton. 

The captain cast his eye over the wide waste of water that 
surrounded them on every hand. 

‘N—n—no,’” he said, at last, “I can’t say that I do. There 
geems to be none visible, at least to the naked eye.” 

‘What's that, sir, just off to the sou’-west there?” asked Dan, 
ssanother point from where you are looking, sir.” 

‘Ah! yes, that’s an island, sure,” exclaimed the captain, 
greatly interested, “let me get a look at it through my glass.” 

The captain took a long look at their newly discovered neig2- 
bor. and then as he passed the glass to Mr. Norton, said— 
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“That island is even larger than this one, and there are at 
least a dozen smaller ones in its vicinity.” 

“IT see,” said Mr. Norton, as he gazed through the powerful 
glass, ‘“‘and I also distinguish another large island farther to the 
north.” 

The glass was then handed to Dan, who speedily singled out 
all that his companions had seen. Then, as he returned the 
glass to the captain, he asked: 

“Don’t you think, sir, some of these islands must be in- 
habited ?” 

‘‘It hardly seems possible that they should be deserted,’ re- 
sponded the captain in a musing tone. “I can scarcely believe 
that; but then comes the question: If they are inhabited, how 
is it that this beautiful spot has been left a solitude?” 

“Are we sure that it is so?’ asked Mr. Norton, anxiously. 

‘“No, certainly not; that is, not perfectly sure,” responded 
the captain. ‘But we can see no signs of life, not even from 
here, and usually, where there are human beings, there is some- 
thing to betray them; but, as you see, there is not so much as a 
single column of smoke arising from any part of the island.” 


‘That is very true,” said Mr. Norton, emphatically. 

“Still, we mustn’t Jet that convince us that we are alone,” 
said the captain. ‘One thing I hold as pretty certain, we shall 
have to carefully explore the island, to satisfy ourselves that we 
haye no near neighbors.” 

‘“‘True, and when we do it, it must be in force,” murmured 
Mr. Norion. | | 

“Yes, quite right. I agree with you,” said hissfriend. ‘And 
for my part, I wish we had a secret dwelling place, a house in a 
banyan tree, or a cave in a rock.”’ 

‘Something of the last character ought easily to be found in 
such an island as this; for wherever you find volcanic forma- 
tion you find caves. I believe there is no exception to that 
rule,” said Mr. Norton., 

‘“You’re right,” exclaimed the captain, “and we’ll hunt for 
one before anotaer twenty-four hours has passed. And now 
let us descend.” 

The descent did not require near so much time, nor was not so 
fatiguing as the ascent, and before they fully realized it they 
ence more found themselves on the summit of the hill, from 


whence they had first obtained a view of the wreck and the: 


boat. 


_—— 
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The captain now proposed that they should take a new route, 
and so strike the river a little higher up. 

_ They had made a good part of the distance—in fact, were not 
more than forty or fifty rods from the river bank, when Dan, 
who was running on some distance ahead in pursuit of game, 
suddenly disappeared from before their eyes, as though the 
ground had opened and swallowed him. 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Norton, in astonishment, 
‘where did he go to?” 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ responded the captain, as he hast- 
ened forward, ‘‘unless he sank into the earth, and that’s just 
what he did do—see here!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DAN MAKES A DESCENT INTO THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH 


Sure enough, there at their feet was an aperture fully three 
feet in diameter and extending downward to an unknown 
depth. 

‘Dan, Dan!” called the captain, stooping over the hole, ‘‘are 
you much hurt?” and he waited anxiously for a reply. 

“A little, ’m afraid, sir,” came back a feeble voice from 
below. 3 

‘‘What kind of a place are you in, Dan?” was the next 
question. 

“T can’t see a thing, sir, except the idle through which I 
fell,” came up the answer; “‘but I should think it was a vast 
cavern, the bottom of which seems to be fine white sand and 
as level as a floor.” 

“‘Don’t you see any way out?” 

“‘And it I did I’m afraid I could not walk. I’ve hurt my leg 
and side quite badly.” 

‘Then you’l: have to remain there until we can return to the 
camp and get some ropes. You won’t be afraid?” 

“No, sir; but stay, now that my eyes are getting used to the 
darkness, I see the dry bed of a subterranean stream. Of 
course it must have an outlet somewhere.” 

“True. In what direction does it run?? 

“Toward the river, sir.” 

“Do you think you can drag yourself along it until you reach 
the opening?” 

“T’litry, sir—yes, I think I can.” 

“Well, then, we’ll walk on slowly, and you can make the 
best of your way in the same direction.” 

‘All right, sir.” 

Slowly the two men proceeded toward the foot of the hill and 
the bank of the river, conversing as they went. 
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“Tm very sorry that boy’s hurt,” said the captain, in a 
troubled tone. 

‘Yes, it’s a misfortune,” returned his companion; “but you 
know there’s an old adage which tells us that there’s no great 
oss but there’s some small gain.” 

“‘T don’t understand,” said Captain Ramsdell, turning an in. 
quiring look upon his companion. 

“Why, through this boy’s mishap we have discovered just 
what we were to have spent the whole of to-morrow, and the 
Lord knows how much more time beside, looking for—a strong 
and safe secret cavern.” 

“By Jove! youw’re right, Norton'” cried the captain. ‘Per. 
haps this thing will turn out for the best, after all.” 

They had now got within eighteen or twenty rods of the riy 
er. Just before them was an abrupt descent of some twenty. 
five or thirty feet, and a little to the left, on the lower level, 
was a clump of broad-leafed trees, underneath which wasa 
dense growth of underbrush. | 

Suddenly, just as they had accomplished the abrupt cescent, 
from out the mass of undergrowth they beheld Dan, slowly 
creeping. 

‘CWell, well, and so there is an outlet!’’ exclaimed the cap. 
tain, in delight. 

“Yes, sir,” responded Dan, without attempting to rise, “and 
it only needs to be enlarged a little to make that vast cavern 
available to us as a splendid store-house.”’ 

‘Ah, so you got a chance, at last, to see what kind ofa place 
you had fallen into?” said the captain. 

‘Why, you see, sir,” responded Dan, “I happened to remem* 

ber that I had a few matches in my pocket, and so I lit one or 
two and took a look about me.” 

«What! what! threw away matches? Don’t be wasteful 

again in things of that kind.’’ 

‘J think, sir,” said Dan, respectfully, ‘“‘that we need never 
be afraid of being without fire, so long as we have gunpowder 
and Mr. Bradley’s electric machine with us.” 

‘‘Ah! to be sure, I had quite forgotten,” said the captain, 


‘but tell us, are you much hurt?” 
‘J fear so, considerably ; though I don’t think any bones are 


broken.” 
‘‘Can you walk?” 
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“Pil try, sir,’ and Dan made the attempt, but sank back on 
the ground with acry of »gony. 

‘“What shall we do?” asked the captain, greatly perplexed. 

“Tet me see your leg, Dan,” said Mr. Norton, ‘I’m some- 
thing of a physician and surgeon.” 

“Ah! butit’s not only down there at my ankle,” said Dan, as 
Mr. Norton began to turn up his pants’ leg, “‘but it’s my thigh 
as well.’’ 

A portion of the boy’s clothing was gently removed, and 
then it was discovered that his ankle had been severely sprained 
and his thigh sadly bruised. 

‘There is no use thinking of such a thing as getting him away 
from this spot,” said Mr. Norton, decidedly, ‘‘and so there’s 
but one thing to do; I’ll stay here and nurse him. Cold water, 
and bandages carefully applied, will do so much, you know.” 

“Yes; but what shall I do?” asked the captain, irresolutely. 

“Tf I might suggest,” said Bir. Norton, ‘‘you leave everything 
here but a single rifle and revolver, return to camp as speedily 
as possible, and send some one with the medicine chest and 
whatever else you deem advisable.” 

‘The very thing,’ exclaimed the captain, ‘‘and as we have 
decided to locate here, you two may as well consider yourselves 
the first inhabitants of the new town.” 


“All right, we will do so,’ said Mr. Norton, withasmile, 


‘fand will proceed to make ourselves at home at once.” 

“Well, can Ido anything more for you before I go,” asked 
the captain, taking up his rifle. 

*‘No, captain, your going is the only thing you can do for us 
now; for the sooner you depart the sooner we shall hear from 
you again.”’ ) 

“All right, then, I will be off at once,” and throwing the ri- 
fle over his shoulder the captain crossed the river and plunged 
into the dense forest on the further side. 

Immediately on the departure of the captain Mr. Norton 
made up a comfortable bed for Dan in the shade of a spreading 
tree, and no great distance from the mouth of the cavern. 

Then he procnred some water from the neighboring stream, 
bathed his bruises and sprain, and with his own and Dan’s 
handkerchiefs tightly bandaged his ankle. 

Dan now declared himself quite comfortable, and looked on 
with great screnity while Mr. Norton built a fire and prepared 
the pintado for supper. 
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It was getting on toward evening when, as the two were 
seated together under the great tree, they heard a splash below 
them on the river. 

Dan looked up quickly. 

‘*Hello! see there,” he cried. 

Mr. Norton cast a glance in the direction indicated, and there 
he beheld one of the boats, manned by Bob Tackle and Bill 
Binks, and under command of the captain himself. 

They at once saw that the boat was heavily laden, and Dan 
was quite curious to know of what the cargo consisted, but of 
course it was utterly impossible for him to get to it to find out, 
go he was obliged to possess his soul with patience. 

Mr. Norton hurried off to assist the boat’s crew in removing 
the stores. 

The first thing deposited by Dan’s side was the medicine 
chest, and then in rapid succession came tools, implements and 
fire-arms, together with provisions and comfortable bedding. 

Bob Tackle hugged Dan as though they had been separated 
for a year, and even cried a little, when he saw his poor wound- 
ed leg and pale, suffering face. 

But Dan smiled at him and told him it was a great relief to 
think that he had not got to tramp all the way back to camp, 
for that he was of so much importance the camp, as fast as pos- 
sible, was coming to him. 

The captain now announced his plans. 

One of the party would stay permanently with the invalid at 
Daniel’s den, as he had facetiously named the.cavern, and while 
not removing stores from the river bank to the cave or waiting 
~* on Dan, he could be enlarging the entrance and cutting away 
enough of the underbrush to muke a suitable passage to and 
from it. 

“Two more would be using one boat in bringing stores from 
the old camp around to the river landing. One would remain 
at the camp, to watch the goods there and reconvey them to the 
shore as fast as the boat could take them away. Two more 
would man the other sound boat, and make trips between the 
river landing and the wreck, and the remaining man would 
stay on board the wreck getting out such portions of the cargo 
ag were still worth saving. 
eeaonaial consent Mr. Norton stopped with the sufferer at 
niel’s den, the others being distributed as the captain thought 
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At the end of three days the old camp was deserted, every- 
thing having been removed from there, and the cavern, which 
vas found to be an immense cave of wondrous beauty, was be- 
ginning to assume the appearance of a great store house. 

Every member of the party was delighted with the den, andl 
all were pleased when the captain announced one morning that 
Mr. Bradley and himself were going to put up the bunks, tha: 
were to be brought away from the ship that day, and that, as 
Soon as possible, they would build a regular old-fashioned New 
England fire-place, and so have everything comfortable before 
the rainy season set in. 

It was a round month from the day when these eight persons 
had first taken possession of Bountiful Isle, as they had resolved 
to call it, before the last of the cargo was taken from the wreck, 
and the new islanders were ready to turn their attention to 
something else. 

Then it was that Captain Ramsdel! began to think about fit- 
ting out a boat with mast, sail, a half-deck, ete, ‘wherewith to. 
circumnavigate the island. 

The stove boat, being much the largest of the three, was at 
length selected for this purpose, and the mate and ‘sailors went 
to work upon her. 

The fitting out was neither along or very difficult task, and 
in two weeks it was accomplished. 

A week later the little sloop, which had been mvied “The 
Osprey,” with a complete stock of provisions on board, was 
ready fur sea. 

The captain announced the fact at supper, and said they 
would sail on the morrow, that all would go, and that the voy- 
age would last at least a week. 

Mr. Norton looked rather doubtfully at Dan. 

‘‘)’m afraid that in so crowded a place as the boat will be, 
this poor lad won’t find much comfort,” he said. 

“J thought he was getting along finely,” said the captain, a 
shade of disappointment passing over his face. 

“His thigh is pretty bad yet, and he ought to remain where 
he will have plenty of room sis be put to no inconvenience,” 

said Mr. Norton. 3 

“Pil stay with him,” volunteered Bob, promptly. 

“| can’t spare you,” said the captain, hastily, ‘*I haye @ par- 
ticular reason for wanting you with us.” 

Bob looked quite disappointed. 


* 
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ie did Dan; but looking up at the captain, he bravely said: 
‘I shall do very well alone, sir, I dare say.” 

“But you will certainly teel lonely, my poor fellow,” said the 
captain. 

“Not at all,” responded Dan, ‘‘and if Mr. Bradley don’t mind 
my experimenting with his electrie machine, I am sure the 
time will pass pleasantly enough.’ 

‘*You are at liberty to use that or anything else belonging to 
me, to your heart’s content,” said Mr. Bradley, warmly. 

“But ought not some one to stay with Dan?’ asked Nel Nor- 
ton, doubtfully. 

‘*Would you like to stay?” demanded the captain, quickly. 

‘““Why—yes, sir, if father is willing,” said Nel. 

Mr. Norton hesitated. Dan saw it, and at once hastened to 
say : 

‘“‘No, no, I will do very well alone; indeed, I need no com 
panion.” 

“T’m half a mind to take you with me any way,” said the cap- 
tain, irresolutely. 

“In that case, captain, how will the sheep and other live 
stock get fed?” asked Dan. 

‘¢Ah, I never once thought of that,’ said the captain, mus- 
ingly. ‘And are you really quite sure that you are willing to 
stay behind and won’t get lonely?” 

‘Quite, sir,’? was the manly reply. 

‘Then so be it.” And after a pause: 

“T wouldn’t go at all; but I really feel as though it was ab- 
solutely necessary, lor, as I have said many times, we must 
know whether or not we have any near neighbors, and espe- 
cially whether there is any of our ship’s company on this 
island, or if any savages vis‘t it on the other side. And then 
you know, Dan, we shall only be gone for a week.” 

The night passed, the morning came; they ate their last 
meal together in the cavern, and then Dan accompanied them 
down to the river and saw them embark on board the 
“Osprey.” 

The sloop slowly dropped down streath. Dan stood alone on 
the landing, wistfully gazing after them. 

“Good-bye, old fellow,” “good-bye, old fellow,” came back to 
him the voices of those he loved. 

‘Good-bye, Dan; keep up a good heart,” ealled out the cap” 


ce 
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tain, in cheery tones. ‘“‘*Remember, a week will soon pass, and 
then we shall be with you again.” 

Alas! alas! how many weeks passed, and still they did not 
come ! 

Poor Dan! Poor Dan! 


mee 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ELECTRIC MACHINES AND THE GALVANIC BATTERIES 
—THE TERRIBLE STORM. 

If ever a boy felt himself to be alone in the world it was Dan 
Graham, after the Osprey had turned a bend in the river and 
disappeared from view. 

He stood on the spot from whence he had caught the last 
sicht of her, for some time, and then, wfth a weary sigh, turned 
toward the cavern. 

His ankle was yet weak, his thigh was hardly healed, and sa 
he could not get over the ground very faust. 

But tben there was no cause to hurry, his time was his own. 
He had nothing to do but feed the live stock, cook his meals 
and sleep. And as this thought passed through his mind he 
remembered that, as vet, the sheep and goats had not been fed; 
so quickening his pace, he went tu the great pen and supplied 
them liberally. 

He then, feeling somewnat weary, went into the cavern and, 
lay down. . , 

As he east his eyes about the great natural chamber they 
rested upon Mr. Bradley’s strange and delicate machine. 

He hastily arose, and taking ib down from the shelf upon 
which it stood, placed it upon a table, and began to study and 
experiment with it. Soon he became so completely absorbed 
as to forget ail eise besides. 

At length, with the flush of excitement on his brow, he hast- 
ened toa large chest standing near the captain’s bunk, and 
from this he took some thin plates of zine and som? strips of 
copper sheathing that had been taken from the hull of the Bay 
State. He also procured a quantity of copper wire, and with 
these things he returned to the table. 

He now, with the aid of a certain acid, constructed a galvanic 
battery; but it was more perfect and more compact than any- 
thing he had heard or seen of before, and he felt quite proud 


of his invention. 
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After some difficulty he managed to fit his battery into the 
small of his back, arranging wires so that they ran from 1st to 
his shoulders, thence down his coat sleeves, and terminating in 
rings of combined metals at his wrists. 

Then, with high expectation, he tried an experiment that he 
had long had in his mind. 

It didn’t work. 

Considerably disappointed, he tried again, but with no better 
success. 

He sat down and gave himself up to deep thought; but noy 
he suddenly became conscious that it was with difficulty he 
could distinguish objects. 

He looked up. 

Lo! the darkness had come, and the first day of his swlitude 
was past. 

The next day Dan went to work on a new system. He re- 
solved to make a complete machine, in every way like Mir. 
Bradley’s only nearly flat and much lighter. 

This task occupied all of two days anda part of two nights.. 

It was finished at last, and when the next morning eame he 
fitted it to the hollow of his back, arranged the wires te. his sat- 
isfaction, and then went outside. 

He looked about him. The only living thing he could see 
was a pig, which came grunting toward him. 


With some difficulty Dan managed to. get near enougt: to 
touch it with the tips of his fingers. The porker gave one 
grunt of consternation and keeled over, apparently as dead as 
Julius Cesar. | 

Dan felt of him. His limbs were as rigid as those of a 
statue. : 

By a rapid motion he disconnected one and connected another 
wire at his wrist, and then touched the pig again. 

Instantly it sprang up and went grunting away ata lively 
rate. 

“Pye got it!” exclaimed Dan, exultantly, “Eureka! Pve 
found it at last, and now for fun.” 

Three more days Dan worked on his machine, or rabned gr 
chines, for he made still another, even more complicated than 
the first, and it proved in every particular to be all that he 
could wish. 

In fact, even Dan, modest as he naturally was, could nat 
help acknowledging to himself that the scholar had sur passed 
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the teac er, an that when Mr Bradley should return he would 
be abundantly able to teach him a thing or two. 

We shall not at this time undertake a description of Dan’s 
weoucderful instruments, or of their subtle connecting wires, be- 
Htewing the reader will feel a greater interest in learning of them 
through the uses they were put to, as the story progresses and 
devwelonps itself. 

Swnday passed. The last day of the week had come and 

FIne.. 
‘hat night Dan believed he should welcome his dear friends 
rome again, and he was obliged to acknowledge to himseif that, 
after all, the time had slipped by much faster th:n he had 
dreamed it would. 

Ele prepared a glorious supper—the best of everything the 
wsland afforded, and almost enough of it to feed a young army: 

He began to grow hungry himself after a time, from simply 
looking at the food; but he bravely refrained from touching 
amy, resolving to wait until the others were there to eat with 
him. 

Six—seven—eight o’clock came, and still no “Osprey” was in 
sight. | 

Dan was very tired, and although uneasy at the nonappear- 
anee of his friends thought he would lie down for a little. 

He did so, and spite of his anxiety, fell into a deep but troub- 
led sleep. 

How ie he slept he did not know; but suddenly he was 
awakened by a tremendous crash of thunder, and as he started 
up the cavern seemed for an instant to be as light as day, then 
ail was pitchy darkness once more. 

Again came the luminous light, then another terrible explo- 
siou, and the island seemed to tremble to its very foundation. 

Dan was actually frightened. What boy of his age, and un- 
dex the same circumstances, would not have been? rie: 

Pie sprang from his bed and hurried to the opening, thinking 
the reof of the cavern was about to fall in. 

Fie was about to dart out into the night and storm. At thal 
very instant a mass of rock came thundering down the moun. 
gain side and crashing through the branches of the trees, and 
then fell directly in front of him, not more than three feet 


RWAY. 


¥fad it lodged but that much nearer, it would have effectually 
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sealed up the opening of the cavern, and Dan Gra am would 
have been buried alive. 

And now the rain came down, not as we see it here, but in 
perfect torrents, in fact, an ocean seemed to be turned loose 
from the sky. y 

It was simply a tremendous storm—a storm accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, and wind enough to be called a perfect 
hurricane. . 

Suddenly a thought occurred to Dan—the Osprey ! 

The Osprey! If she was not already in the river, she must 
inevitably be lost with all on board! 

The thought was maddening. | 

A cold shiver seized him. His heart died within him, and he 
wept. why | 

Slowly the hours dragged on, and still the storm continued 
with unadated fury. Pe 

At last he managed to get a little rest, and when he again 
awoke it was day. 3 

Putting a glass under his arm, and snatching up a piece: of 
meat with one hand and a rifle with the other, he hurried forth. 

The sterm was over, and the sun was shining with all its 
splendor. 

Dan looked eagerly toward the river. 

No signs of the missing boat. 

After a momeni’s consideration he resolved to ascend to the 
hill-top, from whence he had once made out Bill Binks in the 
boat. Oh, should he ever have a chance to Spy him out again? 


Dan had improved wonderfully in the past week. His 
bruised thigh was quite well, and his ankle was much stronger. 
Still it was a weary task climbing that hill. 

He reached the summit at last, and earnestly gazed forth 
upon the sca about him. 

There was nothing to be seen—the waters were one vast 
blank—not a speck in any direction. N othing but tumbling, 
rolling, troubled waves, 

ile put the glass to his eye and looked again. Still nothing, 

fie remained on the spot for more than two hours, and then | 
rememvering that he had not yet cared tor his live stock, went 
down. 

Having cared for the stock, he slowly made his way toward 
the little clump of trees in front of the opening to the cave. As 
he was about to pass in, the three cannons that the captain had 
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caused to be mounted and so placed as to defend the opening 
attracted his attention. i hae 

“Ah,” he said to himself, “I must see if they have escaped 
the storm without injury,” and hurrying forward he removed 
the tarpaulin from the twelve- pounder. | 

It was allright. So were both of the others; but this was 
not to be wondered at, for they had been so carefully covered, 
and were so well sheltered by the thick-leafed trees and under- 
growth that it would have been difficult for the rain to reach 
them. 

The day passed, the night came, still no news from the miss” 
ing boat. 

A new day dawned. Again Dan ascended to the hill-top,and 
again, after two hours, returned to the cavern, sick with dis- 
appointment. a 

And so a week sped by. 

Now it was two weeks since the “Osprey” had dropped 
down the river and left the poor boy alone. 

Then Dan began to reason. ' 

“If they were anywhere on the island they would have come 
to me ere this. If they were anywhere on the sea, within a 
hundred miles, they would have sailed to me before now. If 
this be true, then there is but two conclusions to arrive at— 
they have either been carried far away to sea by the storm, or, 
alas, they are dead, and I am all alone in the world—all alone!” 
And the poor lad groaned in anguish of spirit. 

But suddenly he roused himself. t 

‘ST must not—I will not give up thus,” he eried. ‘‘ Because 
they are dead I must not lay myself down and die. No, no—I 
must go to work and prepare for the future.” | 

Dan was quite strong now; true, his ankle troubled him a 
little, but otherwise he was well. eed 

He knew that there having been one storm, the rainy seascn 
was now likely to set in at any time, and that if it found him 
unprepared, he would have some difficulty in getting through / 
the tropical winter. So he at cnce “began to lay in ‘stores 0+ 
every kind and to make every provision for spending many 
weary weeks shut up in the den that bore his name. 

And so another week passed, and now he had been alone for 
three long weeks. 

¥ut he was to be alone no more! 


yt was early on Monday morning. He had ate his breakfast 
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and fed the live stock, and, as was his daily custom aow, with 
his glass under his arm, he ascended to the summit of the hill, 
within the bowels of which he made it his home. 

Mechanically he raised the glass to hiseye and swept the 
horizon, more from form and habit than because he expected 
to see anything. But suddenly he started. 

He. looked again. Then lowering the glass he carefully 
wiped the lens. 

Again he looked. 

No! he was not mistaken, taere was a boat aproaching the 
island! 

Still he held the glass to his eye. 

All at onee he uttered an exclamation o. alarm. It was not 
one boat but two! 

No! it was three! four! five! six! seven! eight! 

‘““Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “‘there’s a dozen—twenty or 
them.” Ther a moment later— 

‘“‘Ave, more. Great heavens! what shail I do? 

“Ah! I know. Ill hide, and if they go away peacefully, 
well and good; butif they stay and find me out, then let them 
beware! Aye, if they disturb me, it will be the worst for them, 
ha, ha! 

“They may unde rstand what gunpowder is,” he mused, ‘‘but 
I carry about with me something that I'll bet eaey don’t under- 
stand, and if I have to make them acquainted with it, Pll do it 
with a vengeance.” 

After this soliloquy he again placed the glass to his eye, and 
his cheeks blanched, for he could count thirty-five canoes in one 
group, and a little behind them there appeared to be no less 
than forty more. 

‘‘No less than seventy-five in all,” he murmured, ‘‘and I be- - 
lieve there’s not a single canoe that carries less than twenty 
men, and i’ll bet some of Marie have over thirty. Thisisa 
pretty prospect, I must say.’ 


Another thing he noticed. They were approaching the island 
at a trémendous rate of speed; but why they were in such a 
hurry to reach shore he could not understand. 

This puzzled him for some time. At iength, as the two 
groups of boats suddenly neared each other, while they were 
_ yet at least two miles from the islaz d, he discovered the maetion 

of the question. The first group were fiecing from the secon 
They were enemies, and even now their warriors ie ex- 
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changing arrows and darts, as rapidly as possible. 

Suddenly a new idea struck the boy, an idea upon which he 
at once proceeded to act. 

Dan, having made up his mind what to do, hurried down the 
hillside and entered the cavern. 

He then stripped himself stark naked and put on avery pecu- 
liar rigging, which made him look somewhat like an overloaded 
telegraph pole in front of a home office. Then, having drawn 
out a chest belonging to Captain Ramsdell, he selected a court 
suit, that had been presented to the captain at Melbourne, and 
which was much more gaudy than a major general’s uniform, 
or even that of a drum-major, though the latter would have 
come nearer to it. 


ad 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ISLAND MAIDEN— OPENING THE BATTLE 


And this resplendent suit he denned. Then he clapped on @ 
sash and belt, and having fastened a sword to his side and 
thrust a brace of pistols into his belt he thought he would do. 

“Certainly,” he muttered to himself, as he surveyed his re- 
flection in the captain’s glass, ‘‘i cught to be awe inspiring, for 
I believe these islanders never saw anything halfso gorgeous, 
I shouldn’t at all wonder if they took me for something more 
than mortal.” Then, as another thought presented itself te his 
mind: | 

“Tm mighty glad Captain Ramsdell had the forethought to 
place those cannons where he did. I may be able to make use 
of them to some advantage now; we shall see.” 

Again be ascended to the lookout, taking great care not to be 
seen by the way, and when he had penned a proper point, he 
gazed off toward the sea. 

The foremost group of canoes had entered the bay, and were 
headed directly toward the mouth of the river. 

The second group were less than a quarter of a mile behind 
them. 
On came the fleeing canoes at almost lightning speed, and oz 

came their pursuers as rapidly. 

At length the first group landed on the shore of the bay, at 
the mouth of the river, and Dan observed that they at onee re- 
treated into the woods that-intervened between the bay and the 
open ground in front of the den. 

“Now,” muttered Dan, discontentedly, ‘“they’ll speedily be 
coming out into the plain below there, and so I must go down.” 

He rapidly descended, and entered the clump of trees that so 
effectually concealed the entrance to the cavern. 

He examined each cannon. All was right. 

He brought out a couple of breech-loading rifles. Then he 
waited. | 

Some time passed. All remained still as death. 


Abe.” 
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Suddeniy a great shout arose, and then he saw a swarm of 
@asky men and women pour out of the fore, _to the opening. 

Many of the women were carrying little c. .dren, and he no- 
ticedi boys and girls of all ages in the party. 

“That's singular,” he mused; ‘‘these people certainly didn’ 
giaxt out with the intention of having a fight—that’s plain 
enough.” 

AW af once, as he kept his eyes fixed on the approaching 
party, he noticed a tall and well-shaped old man, of more than 
sixiy years, and immediately knew him to be the chief. 

But what made him start and filled him with astonishment 
was the sight of a beautiful girl by the chieftain’s side— a girl Of 
atu bis own age, and with a complexion almost as fair as his 
own. 

“Yat settles it!” exclaimed Dan, enthusiastically. ‘I’m go* 
ing: te Hight for that girl, and, by Jove! I’m going to win, too. 

“Now YT see how it is,” he added to himself an instant later. 
“ATfkough there is between eight hundred and a thousand of 
theee people, they couldn’t successfully contend with the others, 
because more than half of these are women and children, 
Whereas, the others are not only more numerous, but all men, 
amd warriors at that.” 

AM fais while Dan continued to watch the dusky people who 
bad sa abruptly entered upon his domain, and he saw that they 
were gradually drawing nearer and nearer his hiding place. 

A tength the chief seemed to be directing the attention of the 
weren and children toward the very clump of trees that con- 
eealed him, and, as at that very moment a deafening yell rang 
ewt from the forest, they hurried, with consternation, toward 
the spot, the beautiful girl leading them. 

"he chief and his warriors remained on the plain, facing the 
wouts, in order to cover the retreat of their loved ones. 

im came the women an@ children, and before Dan could | 
gucve back toward the cavern the little patch of woods was full 
of them, and the lovely island maiden was facing him, appar” 
ently struck dumb with astonishment at beholding so unex 
pected a sight. | 

Dan, too, was almost speechless ; 
being almost took his breath away. ; 

But at iength, without thinking that she might not be able to 
waderstand English, he managed to stammer out— 


being so near this beautiful 
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“I beg pardon, miss. Don’t be frightened. I'll be your © 
friend. I'll destroy all your enemies. Trust me.” 

“Oh, will vou? Can you?” exclaimed the maiden. Then 
blushing, as though it had been a sin to doubt—*‘But of course 
you can, you are an American.” 

And as Dan listened to those words he thought it was the | 

sweetest voice that uttered them he had ever heard. 

Then, for the first time, it occurred to him that it was very 
strange she should understand and speak his tongue; but with- 
out seeking an untimely explanation, he simply said— 

“Yes, I can, and I will.” | 

“Do, do, then, at once,” cried the girl. ‘See! see! the de-_ 
mons are pressing on, and oh! they will destroy my father.” _ 

“Tell those about you not to be frightened,” said Dan hastily, 
as he sprang toward the largest cannon, “for that I am only 
going to invoke thunder and lightning to destroy their ene- 
mies.” | 

The pursuing party was now coming on resistlessly, and the 
first party was slowly retreating before them. 

Dan sighted the piece, then applied the match. 

There was a burst of flame, a report like angry thunder, then 
the ball and a charge of canister-shot sped forward on their mise 
sion of death and destruction. 

Dan sickened as he saw what his puny hand had accom 
plished. | 

The ball had plowed a furrow through a mass of the advanc- 
ing warriors, and the canister-shot, in scattering, had mowed 
down scores on every hand. 

But the boy was totally unprepared for the effect the dige 
charge bad on all alike. 


With appalling cries of terror and consternation they threw 
themselves apon their faces, and he thought none would ever 
rise again. 

All at once he thought how this might be taken advantage of, 
and hastening to the side of the lovely island maid, who, though 
clinging to a tree and trembling with terror, was the only one 

besides himself that was standing, he said: 

‘Beautiful maiden, I am the lord of this isle, my realm is the 


f _ reaimofthe sea. Buc I am your friend, and therefore the 
__ friend of those you love; I destroy only your enemies. Go tell 


your father this, and also tell him that it is my will he and his 
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men should arise and kill their enemies before they can gain 
their feet.” 

But even while he spoke Dan saw that the enemy were be- 
ginning to recover a little from their fright and were getting 
up, thinking, doubtless, that it was a thunderbolt that had so 
suddeniy feil among them and destroyed their companions. So, 
turning to the maiden, he hurriedly said: 

“Hold! wuit!? then like lightning he reloaded the great gun 
with ball and canister. 

With aterrible yell the enemy came on once more. 

Whang went the great gun, and again the dusky islanders 
fell like ripened grain before the reapers. Indeed, that one dis“ 
eharge killed and wounded no less than twenty-seven, and 
again all dropped to the ground in superstitious fright. 

‘‘Now to your father! To your father, girl)” exclaimed Dan 
in a voice of authority, and with ready feet the maiden hastened 
away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ROUT—FINNIE ENLIGHTENS DAN. 


A moment later Dan, while he was reloading the cannon, saw 
her bending over her father ‘and eag gerly speaking to him. 

The island chieftan seemed to take heart at once, and starting 
to his feet he addressed his warriors in a loud and exultant 
voice. . ; 

Instantly they arose and rushed on their appalled and pros- 
trate foe, and more than two hundred of them were destroyed 
before they could regain their feet or defend themselves. The 
others, on finding themselves so fiercely attacked, fought witb 
the desperation born of despair. 

Suddenly Dan, who had his own reasons for not wishing 
those whom he was defending to come to harm, called out earn- 
estly, 

‘‘“Maiden, maiden, tell your friends to throw themselves upon 
their faces at once.” 

She instantly repeated the command. 

Her father’s warriors one and all, dropped as though they 
had been shot. 

No sooner had they done so than the cannon rang out again, 
and its death-dealing blast swept no less than twenty-two into 
eternity. And again the remainder fell in abject fright. 

“Now then, up and at them!” cried Dan. The girl repeated 
the ery and the order was instantly obeyed, and more than a 
hundred were slain. Then those that were left, with wild yells 
of horror, sprang to their feet and fled into the forest, meh 
their lately despised foe in hot pursuit of them. 

From the time they had first emerged from the woods, conii- 
dently expecting an easy victory over a feeble enemy, untii they 
again reached its shelter, more than four hundred of them had 
_ fallen, and more were being added to the number every mo- 
ment. 

But in the same brief period other things had happened. 

Dan Graham, who, until those dusky islanders had advanced 
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intd his domain, was no more than a boy—though a manly one 
—had now suddenly developed into a man, with all a man’s am- 
bition and stern purposes. 

And a young and beautiful girl, the daughter of a king, had 
suddenly experienced a new-born feeling within her bosom, 
such as she had never known before, and which was destined 
to endure while life should last. It was a turning, boundless 
love for the brave and manly youth who had so mysteriously 
come to the succor of her father and her father’s people. 

By this time all the warriors had disappeared from the plain 
in front of the cavern, and only the women and children were 
left. : 

But from the dark recesses of the forest appalling cries of ter- 
ror and pain rang out, followed by exultant shouts of victory 
and triumph, 

‘“Now,” thought Dan, ‘“‘more than half of them must be slain, 
and if 1 am going to carry out my plans, I must begin at once.” 
So, as the beautiful girl again approached him, he said: 

“There is a question or two I would like to ask you.” 

“T will do the best in my power to answer any questions you 
may see fit to put,” she responded. 

“CWho are these people that your father’s warriors are now 
following?” | 

“They are our relentless oppressors. They came to our 
beautiful island more than a mouth ago, their own having been 
partially destroyed by an earthquake and volcano, and being 
greatly superior to us in point of numbers, at length conquered 
our people and tock possession of the island, reducing us to a 
state of slavery. | 

‘‘We bore with them because we loved our home, next to 
this the most beautiful isle in all the sea; but at last, when 
their How, that is, the king, would have made me one of his 
subordinate wives, he having six already, my father determined 
to defeat his plans by flecing from the island, and so, all that 
could manage to get away with us, came; but we had not been 
gone long before we were missed and pursued. You know the 
rest.” 

“Then there are more of your peo 
yet?” asked Dan. 

“Oh, yes, fully two thousand, and I should judge something 
wore,’ was the reply. | | 

“And how many of the enemy remain pehind?”’ 


ple on the other island 
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‘About four hundred men and seventeen hundred women 
and children.” 

‘‘And how many of your people there are men Y? 

“Tt may be six hundred.” 

“Those, I suppose, are not well armed,” said Dan. 

‘No, indeed; they have hardly any arms at all.” 

‘“What is your name, please? I wish to know what to call. 
you.” 

‘‘Finnie, sir,” replied the young girl, blushing. 

‘¢And what is your father’s name, Finnie?” 

““Teoo Cava.” 

“Ts }our mother living?” 

“Oy yeas? I 

“*Where is she?’ 

“Securely hid in one of the many secret caverns of our island 
with some true friends. My father dare not bring her with him 
at this time.” 

‘*What is her name?” 

**She is now called Toe Cava.’’ 

“Ts her complexion as light as yours?” 

“Tighter, sir. Why, sir, she is an American woman, and in 
her own country her name was Agnes Whitmore. Her father 
was the commander of a ship, and she was making a voyage 
with him—her mother being dead—when they were wrecked, 
and she was the only one that survived. 

‘Our people had never seen a great ship, never seen white 
people like the Americans before; so when she was washed 
ashore they took her to be the daughter of the sea, and notwith- 
standing all she has since told them, they persist in believing 
her to be something more than human, and think their How> 
or king, is married to a demi-goddess. 

‘‘And now, since our conquest by Moegnagnongo, our relent- 
less enemy, they have been anxiously expecting some powerful 
god, connected with my mother, to come and deliver them and 
punish their oppressors; so you can easily imagine how readily 
they believed your words and obeyed your commands.” 

“Thank you, Finnie, for all your information. And now 
shall I tell you what lam going todo? Well, I am going to 
capture all of Moegnagnongo’s warriors that are now living, 
and make slaves of them. You wait here and take charge of 
everything until [return. Oh! before I go let me ask one ques- 
tion more: Why has this island never been inhabited ?” 


. ’ 
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“It has been inhabited. Many, many years ago when my 
great grandfather was the How, a portion of our people lived 
here. At last they became wicked, and not only rebelled, but 
did many other things that greatly displeased the Hotooa, or ak 
powerful God, and suddenly he smote them down, or drove 
them from this beautiful place. Then the How ordered the 
;sland to be tabooed, and since then no one has dared to live 
here, and it has only been visited when it was necessary to per, 
form some most solemn sacrifice to the great Hotooa.” 

‘“‘Then how was it that you dared to come here now?” asked 
Dan. 

‘Because we came with the express intention of seeking tha 
aid and protection of the great spirit whom we believe abides 
here.” 

‘Ah! Tunderstand,” said Dan; ‘‘and now, Finnie, I must 
be gone,” and with these words he hurried away. 

Dan was not long in reaching the woods, but when he had 
got there he saw nobody, so he hurrried on toward the coast. 

On every hand he beheld the dead and dying, but nowhere 
did he see the contending forces. 

At length, just before he. reached the outer skirts ot the for- 
est he discovered them, and was greatly surprised to see that of 
considerably more than a thousand men that had originally 
constituted the number of the enemy, ho more than four hun- 
dred or four hundred and fifty remained. 

He hurried forward, and was glad to observe that Teoo 
Gava’s men were getting between the fugitives and their canoes: 

Suddenly both forces caught sight of him at the same time, 
and abruptly suspending hostilities, both alike sent up a cry of 
surprise and superstitious awe. 

Dan now, with a loud ery and 


the enemy to iall upon their faces. 
Many of them instantly obeyed, but others hesitated. 
Dan repeated the motion, stamping his foot upon the earth to 


enforce his command. 
Many more obeyed, but 
among the chiefs and princip 


displeasure as it were. | 
Dan drew a revolver and pointed it at the most conspicuous 


figure of them all. It was Moegnagnongo himself. 
This renowned warrior seemed a little disconcerted when he 


saw the action, but still remained standing. 


a motion of his hand ordered 


still there were some, especially 
al men, who held out, braving his 
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Dan pulled the trigger. 

There was 2 momentary flash of light, a report, and then the 
great and heretofore all-conquering king staggered forward a 
step or two and fell upon his face, dead. 

Before the echo had died away every man of either party was 
embracing mother earth. 

Then our young hero sprang forward and began to touch the 
prostrated warriors of the dead Moegnagnonyo’s band. 

As he did so, each one, as his finger rested upon him, became 
motionless as a statue. 

After a few moments some of the savages, whom he had not 
yet reached, began cautiously to look up; then, to get upon 
their knees. He rushed forward and touched them. Instantly 
they became fixed in the attitudes they had assumed. 

One seized a spear and was about to hurl it at him; before he 
eould do so the boy was upon him, and he became rigid, witk 
the weapon still uplifted in his hand. 

Soon there was not a single one left with the use of his meme 
bers, all were locked in the unyielding embrace of the strange _ 
magnetic power wieided by the daring youth. 


When Dan at length saw that his work was cone he «2, 


called aloud to Teoo Cava by name. 

The king started up and drew near, then, by doing reverence 
to the young man, gave him to understand that he had only te 
order to be obeyed. 

Dan signed to him to command his men to arise and come 
forward. 

The order was given and instantly obeyed. 

He then commanded that the stiffened but still insensible 
bodies should be put on board the canoes and rowed up the 
river. 

This was done, and all were landed on the plain overlooked 
by the death-dealing cannons in front of the cavern entrance. 

He now called Finnie to his side, and requested that she 
should act as his interpreter while he conversed with her 
father. And the reader is to understand that henceforth, until 
Dan became conversant with the language of Teoo Cava’s 
people, she was the medium through whom he addressed thena, 
4.4 made his wants and wishes known. | 

The old chieftain waited patiently for him to speak. 

#imnie stood at his side ready to do his bidding. 
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Dan first looked at the beautiful girl, and then turning to- 
wards her father, said: | 

‘“‘Teoo Cava, I have made this beautiful isiand my home. [ 
am the lord and king here. This spot can know no other will 
than mine. This, then, is what I would say to you: 

‘‘Your people must remain here and become my people. I 
will make them rich and great and powertul and happy. No 
people shall ever be able to stand up against them. The men 
of Moegnagnongo shall be their slaves, all the other islands 
- and people around about shall be subject to our will, and Fin- 
nie, through whom I now address you, shall be my wife and 
queen. What say you, Teoo Cava, to this?’ 

‘‘Great white king, son of the boundless sea,” responded 
Teoo Cava, *‘your will is henceforth the law with Teoo Cava 
and all his people. Itis with joy that I abdicate all my rights 
in your favor. It is with supreme happiness that I shall see 
my beloved daughter your wife and the sharer of your glory. 
All that is within my power I will do for the upbuilding of 
your kingdom. Behold! Teoo Cava has said it.” 


‘Good! exclaimed Dan, seizing the old King’s hand and 
shaking it warmly, ‘‘and now let us go to work at once.” 

‘Whatis your will, O King?” asked Teoo Cava, reveren- 
tially. : 
“Birst,” said Dan, pointing with his finger toward the stif- 
fened forms that lay along the plain, “these men must be 
taught that, for the present, they are slaves, and as we must 
immediately prepare for the stormy season that is almost upon 
us, they must he made to do the hard labor.” | 

He then, as carefully and concisely as possible, unfolded his 
plans. ; | 
They were acted upon at once, and this was what was done 

Dan had Teoo Cava pick out for him twenty of bis most in- 
telligent men, and each one of these twenty he placed in com- 
mand of ten others, and to each one of these ten he gave one of 
the newly-made slaves, who, on being freed from the spell that _ 
bound him, was informed of his degraded position. and told 
that he must implicitly obey the ordérs of the commander of 
the squad of ten to which he was assigned, and that at the 
slightest sign of insubordination he would be put to death. 

hen these two hundred slaves were made to procure the 
materials and er*ct small but neat and strong houses of bamboo, 


and to thatch them properly. 
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And in the course of a few days a beautiful town, with strects 
running at right angles, and containing almost fifteen hundred 
people, bond and free, had sprang up on the plain, aud my 
under the protecting care of the little battery in the clump ef 
trees. ' 

While the capital city was being built Dan had organized 
another gang of slaves, and so gathered together all those ki¥ed 
and wounded in the late engagement. 

The first, for sanitary reasons, were buried; the last were 
carefully cared for, and many of them, by Dan’s help, assisted 
by the medicine chest, were saved from immediate death amd 
put in a fair way to recover. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE WEDDING DAY—DAN MAKES A STATUE OF A MUR- 
DERING SLAVE. 


Dan Grabam was now fully acknowledged king of the island 
and supreme ruler of all Teoo Cava 's people. And it was with 
great satisfaction that he saw he was not only feared but loved 
by his subjects, who looked upon him as their saviour. 

The conquered men he kept busily at work, though he was 
‘gery careful to sce that none of thein were ill treated. 

He planned many improvements, and some of them he was 
extremely anxious to have carried out before the severe 
sweather set in. 

¥[e wanted a sea-port town to be situated at the head of the 
bay and mouth of the river, and a first-class road leading from 
the capital to it. 
| The road, of course, was the first requisite, and upon this the 
eaptives were speedily set at work and a suitable guard was 
always on hand to look after them. 

Winnie was extremely anxious to have her mother come to 
Pountiful Island, and Dan resolved that her wish should’ be 
gratified; but in order to cement the bonds that united him to 
his people more closely, he determined that his marriage with 
Finnie should take place first. 

She was desirous that the wedding should be postponed until 
after her mother had arrived; but Dan told her that would be 
impossible, as he wished to leave her behind as his legal repre- 


sentative, while he himself headed the expedition that should 


gro to fetch her mother. 
To this reason the beautiful princess acquiesced, and so the 


wedding was announced for the next day. 

The morning came, and the ceremoni 
‘Seuth Sea Island style—Dan, after mature thou 
3 would be better so. 


es took placein the 
ght, believip ¢ 


- 
\ 
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© - . . 
in the first place the slaves were employed in bringing from 


‘different parts of the island, yams, ripe plantains and bananas, 


cocoaruts, bread fruit, fish and cakes. 

These cakes were made of flour prepared from the Mahoa 
root, mixed up with scraped cocoanut into a paste, and then 
baked. They are considered by these people as a great luxury. 

All these things were piled up on the pubiic square, that 
Dan had had laid out just below the entrance to the cavern, in 
four large heaps, with a baked pig on the top of each. 

The people assembled on the spot, dressed in clean garments, 
ornamented with wreaths of flowers, and wiih red ribbons 
made of the fine membrane of the leaf of the oacow, much re- 
sembling silk; their persons were anointed with sweet-scented 
oil. 

The spectators seated themselves in two sections of a circle? 
one beginning from the right, the other from the left of Teoo 
Cava and the chief men of the people; at their termination stood 
adozen picked men on the one side, and a dozen ofthe most 
powerful slaves on the other, so as to be opposite each other, 
both parties being furnished with clubs made of the green 
branches of the cocoanut tree. putida! 

The Island King, who had also armed himself with a cocoa- 
nut wood club, stood up among a number of young men whom 
he had selected as his staff officers. 


The bride was now conducted by her female attendants from 
her father’s house. | 

She was dressed in a beautiful Hamoa mat, that it had re- 
quired two years to make, and which, of course, had been 
brought from their own island. The only other garment she 
wore was a veil of the finest guatoo. 

She was led into a temporary house that had been erected on 
the public square for her accommodation, and seated on a chair 
of state. Here her face, hands and feet were anointed with a 


‘mixture of sandal-wood oil and the purest turmeric; after this 


she remained seated in order to witness the combat that was to 
ensue between the twelve picked men and the twelve champion 
slaves. . 

The two parties being ready, the challenges were given in the 
following manner: A man from oue side runs over to the op- 
posite party and sits down before it; he then makes a sign to 
know if any one will engage with him; the person who chooses 
‘9 accept the challenge comes forward brandishing his club, 
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when the inns zombatants proceed to the middle of the cirele, 
each attended by one from his own party to act as second. 

They next determine whether they shall ficht after the man- 
ner of Teoo Cava’s people or Moegnagnongo’s; the difference 
of which is, that the last allows a man to beat his antagonist 
after he is knocked down as long as he perceives signs of mo- 
tion, while the other only allows him to flourish his club over 
his failen foe, and the fight is at an end. 

This point being agreed on, the two champions for the ap~ 
plause of the multitude begin to engage. When they have 
finished another party comes on in the same way. Sometimes 
there are three or four sets of combatants engaged at the same 
time. When aman gains a victory his own party gives a shout 
of approbation, the champion then advances toward the ehief 
who presides at the head of the circle—in this instance Teoo 
Cava, the bride’s father—sits down before him, out of respect, 
then rises immediately and returns to his own party. 

Such was the mode in which these club-fights were conduct- 
ed. The young king engaged in several of them,and performed 
great feats of bravery, coming off victorious every time. 

It was during one of these fights that he was enabled to prove 
his tremendous power to his people. 

He was engaged with a much stronger man than himself and 
had all he could do to sustain his reputation for supernatural 
strength and skill, when suddenly a powerful slave sprang into 
the circle, over the heads of the reclining people, and rushed 
upon him with uplifted club. 

In an instant Dan struck the c'ub from the hand of his more 
honorable opponent and then turning, touched with the end of 
his fingers his treacherous foe. 

There he stood in the midst of the circle of wondering specta- 
tors, with uplifted club, perfectly paralyzed—a frozen. statue. 

The awe fell upon all present. . . 

“Take him away,” at length ordered the young Kinz, “but 
mark me, let no harm come to him on this, my wedding day.” 

A loud eheer greeted these words, and the statue of flesh, 
still clutching the unused club, was born from the public square, 
and Dan was more feared and more loved than ever. 


The fighting with clubs being over, at a signal from Teoo 
Cava the koxing and wrestling matches commenced. These 
lasted for some time, and when they were concluded the Island 
king and his staff retired to the den to rearrange their toilets. 
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On being dressed to their satisfaction they returned to the 
square, where the young men took seats near Teoo Cava and 
his friends, and Dan went up to his beautiful bride, who was 
still seated in the little house, and raising her up with his right 
hand, led her forth upon the square amid the acclamations of 
the people, who clapped their hands, while the ex-king and the 
chiefs exclaimed in delight, melie! malie! (well done! well 
done!) 

The young people now began to sing the marriage song? 
while, from time to time, the others uttered loud and long ex- 
clamations of joy and satisfaction. 

While this singing and these acclamations were going for- 
ward, the king led h‘s-bride to the bottom of the square with a 
slow and dignified step, and then returned, amid the same ac- 
clamations, into the little house, and reseated her upon her 
ehair of staie, after which, with his staff officers, he saluted the 
president of the day. ; 

A grand dance was now indulged in, during which the bride 
was conducted to the abode of the bridegroom, in other words, 
to Daniel’s den. | ; 

The dance being concluded, the provisions were shared out. 
A large portion was allotted by the king’s order to the slaves, 
they having, as a general thing, conducted themselves well, and 
done much of the hard work that had helped to make the occa- 
sion a success. | . 

One of the heaps, at an appointed signal, was scrambled for 
by all who chose totry their speed and dexterity. This last 
scene afforded great diversion to all the spectators. — | 

The baked pig on the top of the heap was soon brought down 
and pulled about in a most lively fashion. Speedily it was torn 
to pieces, and so covered with sand and dirt as to be rendered 
quite uneatable. 

The ceremonies of the morning were now concluded by a 
general boxing match, two men appointed by Teoo Cava choos- 
ing sides, 

The sides thus chosen went at it with a will, and the combat 
was continued until at length one party drove the other off the 
ground. 


The remainder ofthe day passed amid general mirth and 
jollity, and when evening came, the house on the pnblic square 
being brilliantly illuminated, was taken possession of by the 
king and queen, together with Teoo Cava, all the great chiefs, 
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and a number of singing girls, most attractively attired: while 
on the broad, level expanse in front, 2 native dance was com- 
menced by the young people. | 

At the end of the first dance, all who had wedding gifts to 
present, came and laid them at the feet of the bride, and then 
the dancing went on as before. 

After a while a procession, comprising all the people, was 
formed, and the newly- wedded pair was escorted to their 
home and there left with every demonstration of good will. 

And so ended the ceremonies attending the marriage of Dan 
Graham, the Island King, to the Princess Finnie, daughter of 
the once great How, Teoo Cava. 

The next morning Dan caused it to be announced that an ex. 
pedition would speedily set out to rezoriquer their native island 
and bring the queen’s mother, together with the greater part 
of the people, to Bountiful Isle. 

This announcement was received with the wildest joy, for 
there was hardly a family on the island that had not in their 
hasty flight been obliged to leave come of. its members behind. 

Preparations were al once commenced. Dan only intended 
taking about two hundred warriors with him, believing that 
such a force would be quite ample, as he had concluded to take 
one of the small cannon in his own boat, and had no less than 
a dozen repeating rifles, which he had instructed the young 
men forming his guard how to use. 

He appointed Queen Finnie regent in his absence, giving her 
almost unlimited power, and leaving a strong guard of resolute 
and faithful men for her own protection, and to look after the 
eonguered Moegnagnongoes. 

He had little fear, however, that the slaves would attempt to 
rise or do any mischief while he was away, for they were 
wholly without arms, and stood in such terrible awe of the 
pale-faced king, who, by a single touch cf his finger could ren- 
der them absolutely motionless, that they would hardly dare to 
201 is ancer and fearful vengeance. 
mag ah a it would be best to take the old king with 
him, but he left behind, as chief counselor of state and com- 
mander of the queen’s body guard, the ote warrior and 
statesman, Mafi Habe, a near relative of T'eoo Cava, and a firm 


friend of the new king. 
By the following morning the preparations were ai! com- 
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pleted, and more than thirty canoes left the shores of Bountiful 
Isle, on the expedition of ‘conquest and vengeance. 

The parting between the young king and his bride of less 
than two days, was both tender and rad; but they were greatly 
cheered by the thought that they should soon meet again, after 
aperfect vietory over the enemy, when their joy would be 
complete. 

Teoo Cava sprang into the royal canoe and seated himself be- 
side his son-in-law, with an expression of joy and hope on his 
face, which was born of the unbounded faith he had in the tre- 
mendous power wielded by the youth at his side. 

They arrived in sight of their destination, the beautiful island 
of Cafanga, just at nightfall, and concluded to land under cover 
of darkness, one ot the chiefs offering to pilot the canoes to the 
safest place for the purpose. 

The curtain of night fell, then the long line of canoes slowly 
approached the shore. Fortunately they struck the beach with- 
out having attracted the attention of the enemy. 


The disembarkation commenced, and the two hundred war- 
riors having landed, were arranged more after the manner o¢ 
civilized soldiers than after any system they had ever before 
followed. 

The cannon was got on shore and dragged to a commanding 
‘position on a low eminence, then a scout was sent out to recon- 
noitre the enemy, while at the same time a discreet messenger 
was sent to their friends. 

A half hour passed, the messenger returned, followed by Toc 
Cava, Finnie’s mother, and a great number of the Cafanga 
people, but not all, many being under the immediate eyes of the 
Moegnagnongoes, in their principal town and the villages near 
it. | 

Soon after this the scout came in and reported that the ene* 
my’s town and villages were all quiet, and that only a small 
number of sentinels were posted. 

On learning this Dan sprang to his feet with a smile of satis« 
faction on his face. | 
Queen Toe Cava—or Agnes, as we shall more frequently call 
her—was overwhelmed with joy at the great suecess of her 
friends on Bountiful Isle, and when she beheld Dan she threw 
her arms about his neck and kissed him, calling him, as now in 

fact he was, her son—her well beloved son. 

Dan hastened to explain to her that, as her husband under« 
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stood English so very imperfectly, and that as he had not hex 
wife with him, he should be compelled to beg that she would 
remain constantly by his side, in order to make his wants and 
wishes known to those about him. 

She readily consented, and so the reader is now to understand 
that ail orders of the Island King were given, and all commu- 
nications were made to bim, through her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
QUEEN AGNES—A GREAT VICTORY—THE RESULT. 


On hearing the scout’s report, Dan’s plans were instantly 
formed. 

He ordered his body guard, with their rifles, to advance; then 
he took one hundred of his warriors, all armed with spears, 
and placed them in the rear of his guards. Then, leaving Teoo 
Cava in command of the camp, and with the scout for a guide, 
he started toward the chief town of the enemy. 

In Jess than twenty minutes they had arrived in tne vicinity, 
and after impressing upon his men the absolute necessity of 
obeying every order he should give, promptly and implicitly, 
he went forward, accompanied only by Queen Agnes and the 
scout. 

“Lead us toward the sentinels hs point them out to me,” 
said Dan. 

The scout conducted them for some " distance; and Ne 
showed them the first. 

Dan motioned for them to stay back, and then aatininaale | 
crept toward the man, rising up when he was just behind him, 
and quickly touching him on the bare back, directly over the 
spine. 

The feliow instantly became rigid as a corpse. 

“The next,” said Dan, in a whisper, as he turned toward his 
companions. 

He was pointed out. 

He, too, was paralyzed, and so cn, until there was but two 
left. Then, as Dan was stealthily creeping forward toward the 
ove nearest him, the other discovered him and gave a shout of 
warning to his friend. 

Instantly the sentinel turned, and by a rapid motion threw 
his spear full at Dan’s breast. 

He dodged it, and before the other could reach him with bis 
club had drawn a revolver and fired, point blank, at his head. 

The man fell dead at his feet. 
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But Dan’s hope of gaining possession of the town without 
alarming the inhabitants was now at an end, for not only had 
the ringing report of tne revolver served to rouse the peopic, 
but the wild cries of the other sentinel had effectually put then 
on their guard. 

‘Order up my riflemen, and tell the other warriors to be 
prepared to come to my assistance at an instant’s notice,” ex- 
claimed Dan, excitedly. | 

_The scout hastened away. 

A moment later up came the guard, with rifles ready for in- 
stant use. 3 

“Now,” said Dan, addressing the riflemen, through his in- 
terpreter, ‘don’t waste a single shot, and kill none but men. 
Save all the women and children. If a woman becomes trou- 
blesome point her out to me, and I’ll quiet her.” 


They now marched boldly into the town, which was fairly 
alive with hurrying people and ablaze with flaming torches. 

Suddenly the enemy discovered them. 

With a yell they rushed forward. 

‘‘Wire!” exclaimed the island king. 

The twelve rifles rang out, as did also Dan’s revolver. 

Thirteen savages fell never to rise again. 

With a loud cry of consternation all the others dropped upon 
their faces. 

Instantly Dan was upen them and had touched no less than 

4wenty before any attempted to rise. Then as the others start- 
ed to their feet he ordered his guard to fire again, and precisely 
the same result followed as before. 7 

By this time the Moegnagnongoes were almost dead with ter- 
ror—appalled, and Dan saw that his spearsmen could do zood 
work, so he ordered them to advance, and as they came up, to 
charge. ets 

In less than fifteen minutes the town was in full possession of — 
the king and his little band. 

The result of the brief engagement, was as follows : 

The enemy had lost fifty-seven killed, eighty-two wounded, 
and ninety men and three hundred and fifty-four women taken 
prisoners. Bt eee ae 

Dan’s losses were, one severely and one slightly wounded. 

He immediately made the town his headquarters, and sent an 
order for Teoo Cava and the one hundred spearsmen under his 
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command, together with all the Cafangas, to repair there at 
once. In less than an hour they had arrived. 

This victory was a terrible blow to the Moegnagnongoes, and 
rendered Dan’s ultimate success almost certain; for he had al- 
ready killed or captured more than half of the enemy’s war- 
riors, and had a large number of their women and chiidren in 
his power. 

He now, after sending out half a dozen scouts to watch the 
demoralized Moegnagnongoes, calmly waited for the morning. 

The scouts reported, before daylight that the enemy had de- 
serted all their villages and withdrawn into the mountainous 
country at the northern end of the island. 

After careful thought, Den summoned a council of war. 

The council consisted, besides himself, of Teoo Cava, the 
queen, Toe Cava, all ofthe chiefs and nobles, and the members 
of his staff. 

It was now decided that, as their forces now consisted of 
more than eight hundred men, while the enemy had no more 
than two hundred, it would be best to send at least one hun- 
dred men to Qucen Finnie, together with all the women and 
children they had taken prisoners, and to permit as many as a 
hundred other Cafangos, whose friends were at Bountiful Isle, 
to go withthem. Thus the king would be relieved of the care 
of so many prisoners, while at the same time Finnie would be 
more strongly protected. | 

During the morning this decision of the council was carried 
into efiect, anda grand total of five hundred and sixty-four 
people left the island, two hundred and ten of whom were Ca- 
fangos. | 

The canoes that carried these persons also carried vast quan- 
tities of stores, which would add materially to the comfort and 
well being of the inhabitants of Bountitul Isle. 


When all this had transpired, Dan set about reducing the 
remainder of the Moegnagnongoes to subjection. 

With four hundred and twelve men, including the two hun- 
dred spearmen and his guard of riflemen, he moved toward the 
north. 

It was past three o’clock before he arrived inthe mountain 
country and the vicinity of the enemy. 

_ He found that a portion of them had taken possession of a 
narrow pass, through which his little army of warriors must Of 
necessity advance in order to reach their retreat beyond. 


‘ 
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He saw at a glance what their tactics would be, and so he im- 
mediately ordered the cannon to be stationed on a little knoll 
commanding the passage. 


When all was ready he ordered a company of spearmen to 
advance. 

' Almost instantly the enemy discovered themselves, and began 
to throw spears and shoot arrows at the solid column of ad- 
vancing Cafangas. 

Then, with a loud voice, Dan order2d his men to fall upon 
their faces. 3 

He was promptly obeyed. ‘ 

The next moment the cannon belched forth its fire and death- 
dealing iron hail. | 

With a wild yell of horror at the sight and sound, those of 
the enemy who had not been mowed down, either fell flat upon 
their faces or fled 1n wild terror. 

Dan, springing forward, touched every one who remained 
prostrate. Then he ordered an immediate advance. 

This command was so promptly obeyed thatgbhe Cafangas 
were enabled to capture one hundred and seventeen women 
and children, who were found in a secluded spot at some dis- 
tance beyond the pass. 

The net result of this brief engagement was: Of the enemy» 
seventeen men killed and nineteen wounded, besides twenty 
four men and the women and children already mentioned, 
taken prisoners. 

Of Dan’s forces one was killed by an arrow, and two others | 
were wounded, neither of them dangerously, however. 

It was now almost night, and the young king deemed it bet- 
ter not to push forward until morning, so his forces encamped 
on the spot where the women and children had been eaptured. 

Dan was now quite confident of an easy victory on the mor- 
row, for he well knew that, whereas his own available force of 
fighting men numbered seven hundred, the enemy could not 
muster more than one hundred and fifty at most. 

The wounded and prisoners were sent back to the principal 
town under a strong guard, while the little army pushed for- 
ward into the country occupied by the enemy. | 

-An hour later, as they were making their way up a,some~ 
what steep ascent, a shower of stones, arrows and spears were 
rained down upon them. Several were quite seriously but 
none fatally injured. 
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Dan quickly spied out the enemy, and calling his riflemen 
about him, he ordered them to dislodge the troublesome fellows. 

Immediately the dozen rifles rang out, and down came seven 
men, roiling over and over in their descent. 

The others, seeing the terrible fate of their companions, fled 
with cries of horror. The Cafangas were no more annoyed in 
making the ascent. 

When they reached the top they discovered two more of the 
enemy—one dead, and the other badly wounded. 

Den now called a halt, and sent forward two or three scouts. 

In a short time they returned, and declared the enemy to be 
intrenched in the shallow crater of an extinct volcano, but a 
little way ahead. oe. 

Dan ordered his men to advance. A little later they arrived 
in sight of the extinct volcano. 

The young king looked about him. He saw another and 
higher peak at a short distance from the one occupied by the 
foe. 

He instantly fesolved to take possession of it. 

in rapid tones he ordered his men to surround the enemy’s 
position, while he and a few picked men got the gun into posi- 
tien on the neighboring eminence. 

Tt was easy to see that the Moegnagnongoes looked on with 
astonishment while Dan and his Cafangas dragged the cannon 
to the top of the hill. 

Af first they regarded the movement passively; but suddenly, 
conceiving that it meant danger to themselves, they began to 
hurl darts and arrows at the artillery men. 


Instantly the rifle guard began their work, and whenever a 
head appeared above the jagged edge of the crater, a leaden 
messenger found lodgment in the skull, so that soon no more 
arose, and then the cannon was mounted without further 
difficulty. 

From Dan’s exalted position he cculd look right down into 
the crater. On the one hand he saw more than twelve hundred 
women and children, on the other, less than one hundred and 
fifty men. 

Dan requested one of his staff officers to order the enemy to 
gurrender at once, and to warn them that in case they did not 
they would instantly be put to death. 

The message was delivered. 

The Moegnagnongoes refused to listen. 
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The cannon was charged with a ball, and then grape and can- 
nister were added. 

Dan sighted the piece, then, after giving instructions how to 
fire it, hurried down the eminerce and drew near the enemy’s 
positicn. 

The time had come. 

He elevated his hand. 

Whang! rang out the cannon, anc then an awful, an appall- 
ing cry arose upon the air. 

“Worward!’ fairly yelled Dan, and at the head of his war- 
riors he rushed over the edge of the crater, into the natural 
fortress below. 

There was not a single human being on his or her feet; they 
had all tallen as though they had been struck down by light- 
ning, and there was little difficulty in securing every one. 

In ten minutes, without firing another shot, the last of the 
enemy had submitted. 

Twenty-seven had been killed and about as many more — 
wounded, so that now Dan found himself, ingwounded and 
prisoners, with not less than three hundred men on his hands, 
together with more than thirteen hundred and fifty women and 
children. 

Being most anxious to return to Bountif ul Isle, in order once 
more to clasp his loving wife to his heart, he determined to lose 
no time in settling matters at Cafanga. 

Iu the first place he selected Tooba Nuba, a kinsman of his 
father-in-law, and a just man, to be governor of the island. 


Then he requested him to designate four hundred Cafangas, 
whose interests would be most likely to suffer by being with- 
drawn from the island, and a‘so to set apart their families* 
This left more than one thousand loyal people at Cafanga. . 

To these were added three hundred of the enemy’s warriors, 
and something more than six hundred women and children, SO 
that the island would still have paaue two thousand inhabi- 

the others had departed. 
te Vode king now carefully instfucted Tooba Nuba as to 
what he desired his policy of government to be. | 

He told him that he was most anxious a good feeling should 
be established between the victors and vanquished ; that sh 
marriages should take place, that the sland should be Beale 
to as high a state of cultivation as possivle, and that an onwa 
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and upward progress should be inaugurated that should 
speedily tend to elevate and benefit all the people. 

He then pointed out te him the fact that, after his departure 
with: those.going with him, there would be a discrepancy 
between the number of mature males and females, but stated 
that, as it was necessary tor the success of his plans at Bounti- 
ful Isle, he was compelled to take all the women that could be 
spared with him, and further, that he dare not let the con- 
quered people outnumber the others at Cafanga. 

But he further said that he thought from what he had been 
able to learn that an arrangement could be made with a certain 
neighboring island. which had a vastexcess of females, to allow, 
say one or two hundred of them, to be brought to Cafanga, — 

Tooba Nuba warmly promised to do his best to carry out the 
king’s views in this as wellas in all other matters, and after 
taking him one side, and, through Queen Agnes, communicat- 
ing certain secret information, Dan, with the old king and 
queen, his brave little army, and all the rest that were to go 
with him, departed for Bountiful Isle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE RAINY SEASON—BOUNTIFUL ISLE AND CAFANGA CON- 
NECTED BY TELEGRAPH—ANOTHER WAR. 


A grand reception awaited the Island King and his victorious 
little army on their arrival, and two whole days were given up 
to the wildest kind of enjoyment. But of all the happy ones 
on that happy isle none felt their hearts so filled and overflow- 
ing with joy as Dan and his little wife, Finnie. 

After the two days of rejoicing were over, Dan felt that work 
ought to be commenced in dead earnest; but now suddenly 
came signs that the rainy season was about fairly set in, and so, 
only such temporary shelter as could quickly be prepared were 
got ready for the increased inhabitants. This task having been 
accomplished, and all the new comers comfortably housed, the 
settlers prepared themselves to wait patiently until the fine 
weather should come round again. 

But King Dan was neither idle himseif nor did he permit all 
the others to remuin in idleness. He found much that could be 
accomplished, even on a very rainy day, and the result of this 
thoughtfalness told greatly on the future. 

For his own part, he had discovered a large quantity of wire 
cable that had been landed from the wreck. Tt had been shipped 
to go to Japan, and had been intended to connect one of the 
Japanese islands with another. It was now destined to another 
purpose. 

‘Ah! exclaimed Dan emphatically, as he carefully examined 
it, “1 will make good use of this as soon as the fine weather 
comes,” and then he went to work to construct a number 0: 
telegraphic apparatus. This occupied much of his time, but 
not all, and the boy’s brain fairly teemed with projects tha: 
were to come to maturity within a few short months. 

The rainy season continued with hardly a break for sixteen 


weeks, and then came some of the most lovely days that Dan 


had ever sccn. 
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Among the very first things he did, after it was possible to do 
anything, was to send to Cafanga, in order to see how Tooba 
Nuba’s Soveranent was getting on, and to bring back a quanti- — 
ty ot pigs and other live stock, the supply on Bountiful Isle be. 
ing exceeding small in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 

The most cheering reports were brought back. Everything 
was going on well, in fact, better than could have been ex- 
pected. la 

The conquered people had all quietly submitted to the new 
order of things, and were making no troudle whatsoever; €vVi- 
dently they stood in wholesome awe of the white warrior with 
his thunder and lightning, and they did rot care to feel the 
touch of his hand. . 

Dan now prepared a fleet of canoes, inte which the! wire 
cable was conveyed, and then they started, leaving one end fas 
tened to the shore, he himself superintending the paying out. 

Two davs later Bountiful Island was in telegraphic communi- 
cation with Cafanga, and young Hala Api, the son of a chi-f 
and a great friend of Dan, and whom, during the long winter 
months, he had instructed in telegraphy, was appointed opera- 
tor at Cafanga. 

This was avery great achievement for Dan, and was of vast 
advantage to him. It brought him into instantaneous commun- 
ication with the other island and made the superstitious people 
more than ever look upon him as a demi-god. 

They knew, of course, that he had fastened a cable from one 
island to the other, but they had a sort of dim notion that it 
was to keep the other islands from running away or floating off. 
How their king could know in an instant what had been going 
on at Cafanga the moment before they could not understand. 
and of course neither Dan nor his friena, Hala Api, ever told 
them. 

There was another thing of great importance that the Island 
King had accomplished during the long rainy season. With 
most indefatigable industry, and with his loving wife and 
Queen Agnes for teachers, he had acquired a very fair know]- 

edge of thelanguazespoken by the Cafangas, so that now the 
greatest of uis difficulties was done away with. 

Work was spcedily commenced on the seaport town at the 
heat of Grand bay, where the river emptied into it, and here 
Dan determined thut at least a thousand people should settle, 

This town he named Ramsdell, in honor of his beloved cap- 
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tain, while the capital, up the river and near the den, he called 
Finnieville, in honor of his wife. 

About ten days after the laying ofthe cable had been com- 
pleted, and while the work of building Ramsdell was still 
going forward, a despatch was received, stating that two hun- 
dred and seventy young women and some sixty others had ar- 
rived at Cafanga from the over-crowded island of Tonoomea, 
and that more than two hundred and fifty others were on their 
way to Bountiful Island. 

The governor further reported that there had been only three 
deaths at Cafanga during the past four or five months, buta 
great many births, and that therefore, with the new accessions, 
the Islanders now numbered not less than two thousand two 
hundred and seventy-five. 

A day later the two hundred and fifty Tonoomeans mentioned 
in the dispatch arrived at Bountiful Isle, and were speedily dis- 
persed among the people. : 

This accession raised the number of inhabitants to above 
thirty-four hundred, so that the whole number of people over 
whom the boy king reigned was more than five thousand and 
seven hundred. 

But, as Dan’s power had increased, so had his ambition, and 
he was now bent upon extending his sway over all the islands 
forming the group of which the two that acknowledged his au- 
thority were a part. 

But he justly conceived that in order to do this he must be 
very strong and powerful at home, and the first step in this 
direction was to make Bountiful Island as productive as pos- 
sible. ) 

To accomplish so desirable 2 purpose he divided the island 
into ten districts, and to cach district he gave a chief; then the 
districts were divided into twenty or more plantations, and 
these were allotted to loyal and well-disposed citizens, to each 
of whom a number of subjugated people were assigned. 

In this way the inhabitants were pretty weli scattered over 
the island, and while there were many ‘villages, there were bul 
two considerable towns. 

Soon Dan saw with joy that many times more produce was 
being raised than could be disposed of bY the abut inhabi- 
tants, and that the time for which he had waited had come. 

Seven months had already passed since he bad bocn made 
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had left him alone on the banks of the river and sailed away, 
to be gone only a week. 

W hat wonder” had been eecomplished sinc’ then! 

Dau called 2 counci' of war, to assemb’) “+ t+v eapital on a 
Seed day - 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ARMY OF THE ISLAND KING—THE EXPEDITION 
AGAINST MANGO. 

About eight and a half miles southeast of Cafanga, and a little 
nearer than that island to Bountiful Isle, was the island of 
Mango. It was not quite so large as either of its neighbors, but 
much more densely populated. 

It had, until within a few years, formed a part of Teoo Cava’s 
kingdom; but being incited by a turbulent chief to rebel, the 
people had at last established their independence. 

With this they ought to have been contented, but it was not 
so. Seeing how easily they had gained so much they wanted 
more. They equipped depredatory expeditions, sending out 
sometimes as many as forty or fifty canoes at once. They be~ 
gan on thier weakcr neighbors, landing on their coasts and 
carrying off everything of value they could lay their hands on, 
including yams, bread-fruit, live stocks, and sometimes even 
young women. ‘These last they would capture while they were 
in bathing, and get out to sea with them before they were 
missed by theirfriends. « 

They had begun to trouble the Cafangans before the Moeg- 
nagnongocs had come and taken possession of their island. 
After that they left them alone. But now, suddenly, they had 
coramenced their depredations again, and within the past few 
woeks Dan had received information that stores of great value 
had either been carricd off or destroyed, and that three women 
and two children were missing. 

The council of war assembled, and the first thing that was 
fully determined was, that war should be made upon Mango 
without delay. 

This matter being settled, the Island King began to make ex- 
tensive preparations for the struggle. | 

When we say that the Island King made extensive preparae 
tions for the conquest of Mango, we mean just that and no less. 

Five companies were organized, four of which were com” 
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posed of one hundred men cach, and all armed with [cuyg,. 
pointed spears. 

The fifth company was of course, smaller, being armed Wo ttle 
the muskets that had been taken from the old ‘‘Bay State ’* Ht 
required both time and practice to bring these men up tb Me 
proper standard of perfection; but it was done at last, and. weil 
done, so that Dan felt justly proud of his company of mas- 
keteers, as he decided to call them. 

Allof these five companies were drilled in the tactics: prag— 
ticed by the national guards of the United States, and winks 
Which Dan was quite familiar, he having been instructedt. 
therein while at school the winter before he left New Englam«d. 

The main point was to teach them to kecp together umaer 
any and ail circumstances; to have them fully understand that 
they must fail upon the foe in a solid column, as one man,, amt 
to repel the enemy without breaking. | 

To familiarize them with this ali-important feature he get ap 
sham battles, using staffs instead of spears and muskets. His 
warriors took to this sort of training wonderfully, and became 
so eager in the contests that although their weapons were blurt... 
there was many a disabled soldier before the fights were over. 


In addition to these companies Dan had his rifle guardsmen;. 


which had done him such good service at Cafanga, and his ar— 


tillerymen, whom he had trained to work the cinnons. 

Feeling at last that his little army was almost invincible, he- 
announced the day for departure. | 

The morning came and the embarkation commenced. 

It was a grand scene, a splendid spectacle. Nothing: like it . 
had ever been witnessed in the South Seas before. 

There was xo disorder, everything went on like clockwork... 
The troops marched down to the canoes like veterans, im fact... 
with the regular tramp, tramp of old soldiers. | 

No non-combatants, excepting a squad designated the canoe: 
guard, were permitted to take part in the expedition. 

The duties of this guard were to row the canoes, and then,. 
when the troops had been landed, to watch and hold.them-. 
selves responsible for them. 

This time Teoo Cava did not accompany his son-in-law. His: 
health had not been good of late, and his wife urged him to re- 
main behind. So Dan included him in the regency with Queem 
Finnie, and lefs Mafi Habe as chief counselor of state and come. 
mander of the royal guard, as before. 
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__ “thaiy the two smaller cannons were taken, the larger ¢un 
wus mever removed from its position in front of th ¥ 
qdkansd, Waders its position im Iront 0 the cavein, 
. md qiitie'tHousn placed by order of Captain Ramsdell, w:\o 
pore 5 ORE ught its duty was soon to be to protect the port il 
tm roy al palace. hi 

as the long line of canoes dropped down the river the twelve 
gunamuder rang out a royal salute, which, by order of the King, 
Ass answered by the two pieces in the fleet. | 

Savon they had turned a bend in the river, and Winnieville was 
“ow'temger in sight. Then they passed Ramsdeil ot tho river's 
mozart and entered the broad bay. Soon they emerged into the 


«wee beyond, and then laid their course to the island of theit 
meh avion. 


oe 


Just as they were passing out of the bay, Dan looked 
fist “he lookout, where he had stood for the first time with his 
“Meekevied captain and Mr. Norton, and where, iater, he wis 
~veeading when he first beheld those who were now his bonds- 
‘wen in hot pursuit of those who had become his loving subjects, 
o-enwe his own beautiful wife, Finnie, the old king, her father, 
“eneen Agnes end Mafi Habe, together with mony others. 

By the aid of the powerful glass which he always carried 
~agith him he could make them all cut, and could see that they 
soyere waving him their adieus and good wishes. 

Je returned their salutes, and continued to gaze at them se 
“eng as they remained in sight; Sut speedily an eminence inter: 
-esened and he could see them no more. 

Tt-was yet early in the afternoon when they arrived in sight 
“« Mango, and ss they drew nearer the shore they saw that 


heir coming created a profound surprise if not consternation. 


4% was hardlv to be expected that Dan’s fleet, which consisted 
caf but twenty-five canoes, and a trifle less than five hundred 
_oyyaeriors, should greatly alarm a people who numbered some 
- awendreds over five thousand; but at the same time they must 

Seve understood that the approaching foe meant business, for 
Mhey came. right on boldly, .as though they had not the slightest 
Jdeubt of what the ultimate result was to be. 

And this was indeed the truth, and herein lay, in a great 

- mgeasure, the secret of Dan’s success. He had taught his war- 
ers to believe that just so long as he was their king and lead’ 
see just so long were they absolutely invincible. 

Onward swept the canoes in adoubleline, and now they drew 
smear to the shore, which was densely crowded with the indig- 
wnant Mangoens. Suddenly the double line opened, and the 
apyal canoe, containing one of the cannons in its bows, and tae 

wpe guarusmen, swept to the front. a) 
, ‘n his most gorgeous uniform, and with a 


‘Dan, dressed : eae 
irawn sword in his hand, was standing erect amidships. 


Phe Mangoens beheld him with profound astonishment not 


ewamnixed with awe. 

Dan waved his hand to piopayeey that he was about to speak. 
Ali tly became silent to listen. p 

i Mien of ango,” began the king, “listen to what I have to 

ways “You were once the faithful and loving subjects of the 

‘ agceat and good king Teoo Cava, and all that an indulgent father 
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_ heard before, and twelve 
_ either dead or dying. 
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could do for his children the good king did for you. Then the 
wicked and turbulent chief, Lolo Hea, incited you to rebellion. 
You raised your regieidal hand against your king. In grief at 
Jast he let you go; but you were not satisfied—you became rob- 
bers snd abductors of women. In other and greater troubles’ 
that came to Teoo Cava your sins were overlooked, and might 
have been forgiven; but lo! you have again commenced your 
misdeeds when you thought none were at hend to punish you. 
What mischief you have wrought on the island of Cafanga dur- 
ing the past few weeks I need not now recapitulate—your own 
consciences will call them to your minds. But now we have 
come for retribution, and this is the judgement pronounced 
against you: 

“Kirst, your independence must be given up; you have 
proved yourselves unworthy of it; you must again become a 
part ofthe kingdom that was once Teoo Cava’s, but which is 
now governed by his daughter Finnie and her consort, the 
white king. They will appoint a governor of their own selec- 
tion to rule over vou. 

“Lolo Hea andallthe turbulent chiefs must be given up to 
the punishment they so justiy deserve, and such other punish- 
ments as your new king and queen sce fit to infiict you must 
patiently submit to.” . 

After the conclusion of these remarks there was a deep, 2 
profound silence, which seemed to affect all alike. The fact 
Was, these men had hearu something about the white king from 
the young women they had stolen, and now that they saw him 
before them, and heard his voice, they trembled. 

“Well, what say you, men of Mango, will you submit peace- 
fully. or shali we let loose our thunder and lightning upon 
you?’ z 

Some were for giving in at once, others were anxious to slink 
away; Dut suddenly a voice arose that turned them to another 
course. 

“What hol men of Mango,” cried the voice, ‘‘you who have 
thoroughly whipped the great How, Teoo Cava, are you afraid 
of this puny, white-livered boy? Upon them! Destroy the au- 
dacious wretches !”? 

It was Loio Hea himself that spoke, and the effects of his 
words were instantaneous. 3 

With a wild yell the Mangoens rushed into the water and be- 
gan an aitack, with spears and arrows, upon the canoes, 

“Lolo ilea has sealed his own doom,” exclaimed Dan, fierce- 

y. “Ay, and fear the doom of many another und better man 
pees Sight the cannon, gunner. Rifle guard, prepare to 

A great number of the Mangoens were now within less than 
forty feet of the royal canoe. 

“Rife guard, take steady aim,’ cried Dan, “don’t throw 
away asingleshot. Fire!” | | 

The twelve rifles 2 ay bead, where such a sound was never 

angoens fell forward into the water, 


The great concourse along the shore heard the report and 
ae 
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ree their friends fell with consternation and horror. Some fell 
at upon their faces, but not many; they seemed bewildered 
one for a time, bowen of motion. . 
an now noticed that in the line of the cannon the 

i re was a 
dense mass of humanity, and he quickly thought that if by one 
tremendous blow he could uterly appall them, perhaps it would 
be agreat saving of bloodshed in the end. So, turning to the 
gunner, he said in a firm voice— 96 

“Fire |” 

The cannon had been heavily charged. The report was tre- 
mendous—deafening, and the ball and small shot mowed down 
the Mangoens by tens and twenties. | 
; Om as the smoke cleared away, there was not a man on his 
(sis. e / 

‘‘Prepare to load,” roared Dan, ‘cand take possession of yon- 


der hill.” 

The royal canoe was the first to touch the shore, and Dan was 
the first to put his foot upon it. 

In less than three minutes he had touched with his finger no 
legs than fifty men, and rendered them without motion. 

By this time the other boats had come up, and the warriors 
had disembarked and formed on the shore, those with guns be- 
ing in the van. 

But before the cannons could be got on shore Lolo Hea and 
his chiefs had recovered from their, fright and were again on 
noir feet. Then the rebel chief in aloud voice called upon the 
Mangoens to arise and defend themselves against the invaders. 

The Mangoens sprang up, and instantly the battle com- 


menced. 

Dan called upon one o1 his aids to order the artilierymen to 
pay no attention to the fight but to get the pieces into position 
on the hill as quick as possible. He then detailed the rifle-guard 
‘to cover their movements while they were atthe work. He 
then ordered the musketeers to advance and fire. | ; 

More than a score of the enemy fell at the first discharge, 4n 
goon the fight grew warm. At length Dan saw that the foe 
were becoming demoralized and then he ordered the spearmen 


to charge. 

They executed the movement in excellent sty.e and drove 
the enemy before them, slaying no less than thirty, and this 
without the loss of a man. dad 

Dan’s plan was not to follow up the foe at this time, and so 
he recalled his troops and secured hig position on the hill. The 
canoes were also looked to, being drawn up and carefully cared 
for. 

Then Dan ordered the dead and wounded of the enemy to be . 
collected and the prisoners to be confined in some place of 
safety. He also ordered that a careful report should be made. 

He was also dumbfounded when he heard it. 

~¢ was as follows: | | | ; 

vf the enemy, ninety-four killed, one hundred and six 
wounded and sixty-two prisoners. | 
Oris own loss Poa one killed, five wounded. And he had 


\ 
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secured a splendid harbor, and, with his cannons to defend it, 
an impregnable position from which to operate. 

Of the one hundred and six wounded Mangoens, forty-three 
were only slightly disabled, and Dan resolved to send them 
with the other prisoners and his own wounded to Bountiful 
Island at once. 

He did so, with the order that they should be distributed 
among the plantations, and carefully watched by the chiefs of 
the districts to which they were assigned. : 

The rest, being likely to die, he sent to the nearest village of 
the enemy, along with their dead. 

It was the best move he could have made. This village con- 
tained some four hundred and fifty inhabitants, and at sight of 
what the great white How had accomplished in a few briei mo- 
ments, they—not having Lolo Hea there to influence them—at 
onee submitted to Dan’s authority and took the oath of al- 
legiance. | 

This was a long stride in the right direction, and Dan was 
just the boy to take the greatest advantage of it. 

Ofthe four hundred aad fifty that submitted to his will, 
eighty-four were able-bodied men, and these he at once took 
into his service, distributing them among the four companies, 
so that they would all the time have many watchful and jealous 
eyes upon them. 

Our young king, you see, was an observing lad. He had read 
the life of Frederick the Great, and knew how to reduce to 
practice what he had read. ‘ 


Dan now moved his headquarters to the village that had so 
promptly acknowledged him, and in two days every person be- 
longing to the place was his friend. Indeed, he had no more 
loyal suujects in the town of Finnieville itself than those about 
him here. 

On the morning of the third day he wa 
ber of women, from a village some five 
speak to him. 

_ They were admitted ut once, and requested to state their 
business. 

They informed the king that their husbands were among 
those prisoners who had been seut to Bountiful Island, and 
earnestiy pegged that they might be permitted to join them 
with their chiidren. 

Dan cheerfully granted the permission, and caused it to be 
announced that ail those who wished to join their friends on 
Bountiful Island copld do so, and that a fleet of canoes would 
set out for their accommodation the next morning. : | 

The five canoes that had taken over the captives had re- 
turned, bringing with them Togi Oomoo, who had been chief 
of the second district, and who had proved himself a competent 
and faithful man in that capacity. 3 

Him Dan had sent for in order to have him take charge of 
the territory already conquered, and with the ultimate view of 
_ his becoming governor of the whole island. | 

Togi also brought all the members of his family and staff with 
him, and prepared for business at once, 





Ss informed that a num- 
miles away, wished to 
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He took up his headquarters in a house ig 
him in the loyal village, and entered upon bie iintiokn oe 

The next morning two hundred and thirty-eight women and 
children presented themselves to be transported to Bountiful 
Isle, in order that they might join their loved ones there. 

They were sent in twelve canoes, which also conveyed all 
their worldly effects, and a part of the eighty-four volvuntecr 
Mangoens acted as oarsmen ‘ 

The next morning the canoes returned, but without the Man- 
goen oarsmen. They were so pleased with the beautiful island 
and the contented, happy looking people, that they begged to be 
permitted toremain. Their wish was granted, and they were 
assigned plantations of their own in the first district, und were 
granted equal rights with other citizens. They sent a request 
to the king that their families night be permitted to join them, 
and Togi Oomoo sent them over the next day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NIGHT ATTACK—THE REPULSE. 


Thus it was that no less than one hundred and nineteen wellf 
disposed people and friendly to the king became citizens o- 
Bountiful Island. 

The following night was one of bloodshed and horror. 

Dan and his little army had now been almost a week at 
Mango, and by adoping a mild and conciliatory course had 


- 


made hosts of friends. Indeed, family after family had come 
into the village occupied as headquarters, and submitted to his 
authority; and the places made vacant in the companies by the 
Mangoens remaining at Bountiful Island were more than made 
good by new volunteers. In fact, the spearmen now numbered | 
fully five hundred, and Dan had, that very day, made five com- 
panies out of the four, and given them a sort of battaiion or- 
ganization, promoting the most deserving captain to the com- 
mand, and advancing others who had proved themselves 
worthy. 

For two whole days be had heard nothing of Lolo Hea, and 
only knew that with all. his forces he had retreated to the 
south. ‘ a 

Dan’s pian now was, through his provisional government, to 
induce the people of the northern part of the isiand to peace- 

ully submit to his sway. 
Fie had resolved the next morning, by the advice of Tog, to 
oceupy 2 friendly village a little more than two miles south of 
the headquarters 5 but when the next morning, came there was 

o need of it. / ages 3 
\ It was:a'little past midnight, Dan was sleeping with his faith- 
' ful rifle-guard about him, when suddenly he was aroused by 
the most appalling sounds he had ever heard. ‘ 
ang to his feet 1n trembling consternation, the cries 


As he spr‘ a, 
without ani aed themselves into intelligent words like these— 
‘‘Murder! murder! fire! Oh, help! help, great king!” Then 


an instant later: ‘‘Oh! come to our aid, eood white How, for 
Tolo Hea and his demons be upon us.” 


ae 
deat ee 
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Dan has not undressed when he lay down, and so now, Betare 
any of his guards were astir, he had buckled on his Swart... 
thrust a brace of revolvers into his belt, and was in the street, 
where, however, almost instantly, the guards joimed him. 

A sickening sight met their eyes. | | 

Halfa dozen or more houses, at thé southern end of the 
street; were in flames. Men, women and children were: being” 
cut down on every hand, and Lolo Hea’s people were flying” 
hither and thither with flaming torches in one hand. and cis. 
or spe?rs In the other. 

“Toko,’’ eried Dan to one of his aids, “crder up the cannons. 
Ahlo”—to another—‘bring up the musketeers.” 

In less than four mimutes up came the musketeers in splendid . 
style, and then a murderous fire commenced. 

Meantime the battalion of spearmen were getting under - 
arms. 

Soon the Mangoens gave up their wanton destruction Gt 
property and their horrible murders of defeuseless womer and. 
children, in order to defend themselves. 

Within ten minutes from the time the musketeers had ad~ 
vanced to the charge the enemy had been driven outside ithe - 
Village, and now up came the- twin cannons, splendidly moun-~ - 
ted and drawn by the trained artillerymen. 

“Unlimber!” 

The order was obeyed like a flash of lightning. ' 

“‘Ready !” as: 

: Eagerly the guns were sighted... . heres ms 

/ “Fire!” and the two spiteful pieces ‘vomited forth’ their 
charges of fire and death. " | 

It was a terrible vengeance. The enemy were upon a broad 

and level piain, with no cover of any kind to screen them for & 
considerable distance; so that they were almost wholly at the 
mercy of the avengers, whe were disposed to show but hitle: 
mercy. Aas 

Again and again the cannons rang out, and always to a ter-- 
rible purpose. Nota charge was losf. | 

At length the firing ceased. The enemy was in full retreat. 

And now up came the battalion of spearmen, fresh and 
ready, a hundred of them being the husbands, fathers or broth~ 
ers of the women and children slain. _ 

Dan saw that they were eager for fhe fray, and so he gave: 
the command: 

“Remember! keep well together. Charge!’ and away went: 

_. the five hundred ontheir mission of vengeance and destruction. 
~- Dan quickly followed with his guard. 

-. Ina little while a portion of the fugitives were overtaken and’ 
' ‘swept down like ripened grain before the reaper’s hook. 

In less than half an hour not a single Mangoen was to be dis- 
covered anywhere; ali were either dead, dying or captured, ar 
had managed to m2ke good their escape. . Hatt, 

Morning came, and the beautiful village of yesterday presenr--,- 
ted atruly sickening sight. Dan could have wept for the swux--- 
_ row that he saw about him on every hand, but he knew. tht: . 
for the sake of others he must remain firm and: strong. . 
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ise beprie wi! ordered an exact report to be made out and 
Gee aed tO DUN. | 

%x Jess than two hours he had received it. 

fs was a Startling document. 

OY the enemy, two hundred and nine had been killed, three 
Seyrndred and twelve wounded, and nine chiefs and four hundred 
oped Fourteen warriors taken prisoners. 

WOOF his own force seven were dead and eleven wounded ; and 
gk the citizens, including women and children, nineteen had 
Ryan eaardered and some thirty-four more or less injured. 

the seven of his men who were killed, four were sentinels ; 
“eed Folo Hea’s men had crawled up as near as possible, under 
wwawer of the darkness, and then dispatched them with arrows, 
Mas gaining an entrance into the village without srousing the 
waayiers or citizens. 

4enordered the nine chiets to be tried at once by couri-mar- 
“aad. Five of them were found guilty of various crimes, includ- 

aw She wanton murder of defenceless women and children in 
#huodlexd of night, and these were executed without delay; the 
eeteer four were held as close prisoners. pee 

“fg7g hundred and fourteen of the warriors captured at this 
-YFuee were sent with their families to Toobo Nuba, at Cafanga, 
gored ‘the remainder, including such of the wounded as were 
ERzxly to recover, were despatched fo pou Isle, their fam- 

Mie ty t instances, accompanying : 

eee uitect result of this terrible night’s work was, that con- 
_<@iceably more thar hait of the island submitted to Dan’s aus 
‘Waority the very next day. And Togi Oomoo at Otee ae 
~gremevecd te panon han into districts and plantations, on the 
-weeydel of Bountiful tsiand, 
| eS. than twelve hundred people were now percent to ci 
-ebeawd of the central government, ana a hundi i of the eae 
Hagsi Cafangans were brought over to assist in the reconstruc- 
et fe tout, ; SO. a ot 

bupre Nah GEMS ‘atter the attack on the king’s tes et 8 
pnaither and severe battle took place, A ae ae ce be el 
Seng remaining followers, was driven Into ly three-fourths of 
“awentern corner of the island, and now neally < 

“itive territory was in Dan's sec ee ders had been wrought in 

‘Ameother week had passed. Wonders na 
“ar oe oe in.that time. . 
ee pah bod been duly proclaimed king, ane athletes rg 

garpowleagea as such by more EE , | 
‘ ated SC ec ysland. Re til ' q ‘ 

Tosi Qomoo had been duly installed ae bce ie ye a 
utmeemed otber districts and plantations a 

Pound. : ited with Cafanga by 
Te his, Mango had been unt pee 
_Move than this, “Mane most instantaneous communication 
sith bis wife, who, by the way, How uncom’ SUS" 
seosrty as well as himself, us to return home. There were 
aren Ne Gor eae Aecired to be at Bountiful Island a wae 
vy reasons : 8 
oa he first place, it was nearly a month since he had left 1 
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shores. There were public roads that he wished to lay out. 
He desired to found another large town, on the northern coast. 
He desired to establish telegraphic communication with the 
chiefs of all his districts, and perhaps, more than all, he was 
anxious to set about building a smali schooner, the model of 
which he had Jong since planned in his mind. 

But there was one thing that hindered him from leaving 
Mango. Lolo Hea, with not less than one hundred and fifty 
men, still heid out, although he was closely hemmed into one 
little corner of the island. 

Dan resolved to move against him the next day with the 
greater part of his forces. 

W hile he was making his final arrangements for the march, 
some twenty odd of Lolo’s men came within his lines and gave 
themselves up. | 

They reported their chief’s situation as desperate. Thev said 
that he would quit the island and seek refuge elsewhere, but 
that he was wholiv without canoes, or the means of procuring 
them. | 

The morning came. Dan’s forces moved forward. 

They advanced rapidly into the territory occupied by the ter- 
rible chief. Closer and closer Dan’s lines were drawn about 
31m. 

At length the inevitable moment came. He must fight or 
surrender. 

‘The enemy had taken up a position on a jutting rock, over- 
hanging the sea. . 

Dan took it allin. He saw that without the utmost precau- 
tion he should Jose many men in capturing the heights, and that 
even then Lolo and his warriors might escape by throwing 
themselves into the sea. ~ | 


Ee stationed a dozen musketeers under the rock on that side, 
with strict orders to shoot down everyone who leaped into the 
sea and attempted to escape. Then sending the rifie-guard 
about half way up the height, he ordered them to shoot any 
who should undertake to obstruct the progress of the troops. 

Then the order to make the ascent was given. 

Not asoul appeared on the heights above until the spearmen 
had accomplished fully two-thirds of the distance. Then more 
than twenty rushed forward with heavy masses of rocks to hurl. 
down upon the advancing foe. 

But the rifie guard were ready. Like lightning they’took aim 
and fired. | 

Nine of the twenty fell, most of them toppling over the edge 
of the cliff and rolling down among the struggling spearmen. 

The others. seeing the fate of their companions, retreated, 
and the spearmen without further trouble gained the summit. . 

then Dan’s wisdom and forethought was quickly rewarded, 
for no less than thirty of the baffled Mangoens, seeing that all 
hope was lost, sprang into the sea. 

But itavailed them nothing. There was their ever-presen 
enemy waiting to receive them. 

They saw no way of escape open, and so, on being ordered 
ashore, they quickly came and delivered themselves up, only 
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two refusing to do so, and these were instantly sent to their 
final accounts. ; 

On top of the rock a striking scene was enacted. 

The remnant of Lolo Hea’s men, seeing it was useless to 
struggle longer, surrendered. He alone standing out. 

‘‘Where is the great white How?” he asked, ‘‘It is to him 
only that Lolo Hea will give himself up.” 

Dan at once advanced. 

Lolo saw him, and with an exultant shout, sprang forward. 

He held in his uplifted hand a terrible weapon—a knife made 
ef a shell, and sharp as a razor. | 

He reached his mortal enemy. The blade descended; but it 
did not reach the heart for which it was intended. 

Dan, quick as lightning grasped his wrist, and then with his 
forefinger touched the pulse As he did so the blood seemed to 
freeze up in the chieftain’s veins and he became a living, 

reathing but helpless statue! 

“Now,” exc’aimed Dan, joyously, ‘‘the victory is compiete. 
Let each of these haughty chieftain warriors behold his leader, 
and learn how dangerous a thing it is to defy the power of the 
great white How.” | 

The captured Mangoens were led up. They looked, they 
felt, they carefully examined the motionless body of Lolo Hea, 
and then, with superstitious cries of terror, they fell at Dan’s 
feet and hailed him as a God! 

That was 2 moment of supreme triumph for Dan, not because 
the men about him believed him to be more than human, but 
because, although yet but little more than a boy, he had, by bis 
indomitable will and perseverance overcome tremendous aitti- 
culties, and now found himself the undisputed king—the abso- 
late monarch of three beautiful islands, and with thousands 
about him ready, at an instant’s bidding, to obey his slightest 

ish. : 
Mane all this had been accomplished in the space of a few 
brief months! 





CHAPTER. XV. 


DEATH OF LOLO HEA—AT WORK ON THE SCHOONER— 
BIRTH OF A PRINCE. 


e beautiful and fruitful island of Mango was now wholly 
wubietted to the sway ofthe Island King, and Dan, feeling per- 
fectly satisfied that his governor, Togi Oowoo, could reduce 
everything to order without his further assistance, resolved to 
leave the island as speedily as possible, and after a brief visit to 

| hasten home. aX 
Cae avet there was the bloody and rebellious chief to dispose 
ld be done with him: aura 
OF KO REIMa the matter before his council, and they having 
decided, he submitted their decision to the people for their 
gaa ish after the true South 
jetermined that he should perish alter 
se I tand: fashion: That is, that he should be placed in a leaky 
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canoe and bound there. Then that he should be towed far out 
to sea and there permitted to sink beneath the waves. 

This sentence was duly carried out. 

An old canoe was procured, and after its gaping seams had 
been temporarily calked, the stiffened form of the bloodthirsty 
chief was placed im it and securely bound. Then it was launched 
upon the deep. 

More than a thousand men, in tifty war canoes, started out 
to see the last of Lolo Hea. 

The royal canoe, contuining King Dan and his staff, headed 
the line. | 

They took the direc:ion toward Cafanga, and when about two 
miles from shore the calking was taken from the seams of the 
old canoe and the water permitted to rush in upon the doomed 
chief. At that moment Dan, whose canoe had also come along 
side, touched the death-like form, and instantly the victim re- 
vived and sat up. 

In an instant he comprehended his fate. He saw the water 
gradually filling his frail craft; he saw the canoes about him, 
the sky above him, the sea around him; he saw everything, 
out he did not see a single sign of pity anywhere. 

For an instant he essayed to speak, but at once comprehend- 
ing the utter uselessness of words, remained silent. 

Steadily and surely the waters arose in the canoe, and lower 
and lower it sank in the bosom of the wave. The fifty war 
canoes had formed a circle about the doomed chief, but not a 


‘*, 


sound was heard, not a voice arose on the air; all eyes, all — 


thoughts were fixed on Lolo Hea. 


Presently the canoe had sank tothe level of its gunwales, then 
che tide rushed in, then tt gave a sudden lurch forward, and at 
last, like lightning, sank out of sight, carrying down the fated 
chieftain with 1t. 

As the waters closed over the old warrior the silence was 
broken and a2 great shout rent the air— 

‘Long live the Island King! Long live the Island King, the 
great white How !” 

Suddenly it seemed as though the cry was taken up and 
echoed from the island more than two miles away. 

Justice was satisfied, and now Dan and those who were to 

accompany him, started off in the direction of Cafanga, while 
al! the others returned to Mango. 
_ The young king found everything satisfactory at Cafanga, and 
ajaving had a private conference with the governor, and deliy- 
ered an address to the people, he bid them a kind farewell 
gnd set sail for Bountiful Island. 

On landing at Ramsdell the Island King was received with 
the wildest demostrations of joy, and being seized by his enthu- 
silastic subjects, he was carried on their shoulders all the wa 
to the capital city and placed beside his queen at the entrance 
of Daniel’s den. 

_ Three days and nights were given up to pleasure and feasting 
in honor of the king’s safe return and his victories. Then work 
commenced in earnest. 

Internal improvements were begun everywhere, and ia two 
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monthy’ time the island was completely transformed. New vil- 
lages, new towns, new roads had come into existence, and still 
the good work went on. 

Meanwhile Dan’s pet scheme was being realized. A shipyard 
was laid out on the banks of the river near Ramsdell, and the 
keel of a schooner aid. 

No less than thirty men were kept constantly busy, some cut 
ting down suitable trees in the forests, others hauling to the 
shipyard, and others working as carpenters on the hull. 

Dan had been fearful that he would be embarrassed for the 
want of nails and iron for a great variety of purposes in the 
construction of the vessel; but such was not the case. A large 
quantity of nalis was found in the cargo of the old “‘Bay State,” 
and Captain Ramsdell had very carefully saved all the iron 
work of his doomed vessel’s hull, so that the young king found 
himself very well supplied. _ 

It is true he was obliged to build a forge at the ship-yard, and 
alter the shape of some of his iron work to snit the smaller ves- 
sel, but this was speedily accomplished, and Dan was delighted 

to find that quite a number of his subjects proved themselves 
capable of becoming very good blacksmiths 

The king was perfectly aware thatin order to make a good 
and serviceable vessel +¢ must not be too much hurried. 50 he 
paid more attention to seeing that the work was done well than 
that it was done rapidly. | 

Tt was now fully a year since Dan had been left alone on_the 
island, and one morning, &s he stood upon the very spot where 
ne had caught the tast view of the “Osprey,” and afterwaras 
the first sight of those who were now his subjects, and was 
thinking of all that had transpired since then, and of the 
changes that h ad been Wroughe about him, he suddenly noticea 
one of the queen’s walling MN aids hurrying up the mountain 
side toward him, and he saw, at a little distance, below, meni- 
bers of his family and stail, apparently greatly excited, hasten- 
ing after her. | be gray he BESS 

What could be the matter? With this thought in his mind 

e sti to mect the maida. — | 
he star. ereat How,” cried the girl, the instant she saw the 
king. “i wish you Joy, and consider myself as greatly blessec 


in being the messenge? of such glad tidmgs to you and to all 


+ 99 
four pcople. Me ; 
yepell me at once, what nave you to say,” asked Dan, ex-~ 
eitedly- eee 4 
Oot are a fathers & prince has been born, and he is the most 
peuutiful boy i all the world,’ respondeti the maiden, enthu- 
siastically. 5 se ae oes 
Dan felt 2 thrill of joy and pride, such as he had never known 


ore. pervade his whole being. | bay i 
mere Dia Graham, not yet nineteen years old, and yeta king 

9 As. 5 ! 

1 father! : i 
aah “who would have thought this two or three years ag0; 
he asked himself, when f first shipped.on board the good ‘Bay 
State?” ‘Then turning to the girl, he said: 
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“This is indeed glad tidings that you have brought me, and I 
shall reward you accordingly.” 

“F ask for no reward but to see you happy,’ responded the 
maiden, quickly, ‘I have done no more than my duty.” 

“Itis anovie ambition to be the first to convey good news,” 
said the king, ‘‘and as a reward for.the joy you have given mc, 
I ennoble you; moreover Lappoint you governess to the prince, 
and will myself see that your marriages portion is paid from tae 
royal treasury.” t 

“QO! thank you, my king,’ excisimed the maid 
are as good as you are great,” | 

The two were now descending toward the cavern, and soon 
they overtook the others, who were quite ay demonstracive 12 
their joy as the girl had heen, . 

Soon Dan was iu his wife’s room with his little son tn bis 
arms, while she looked up at him lovingly and proudly. 

“What shail you call him?’ asked yueen Agnes. 

*“O, he must be called Daniel, after my dear husband,” said 
Finnie. 

“But I think,” said the queen, her mother, “that it wouid 
please the people as well as your father, if you shouid add his 
name, and you know he is worthy ofit, for he is a good man.” 

‘Let it be so, then,” said Dan. ‘The vrincc’s name shall be 
Daniel Teoo Cava.” Then turning to an attendant: 

‘*Proclaim it to all the peopls, and Jet this day be given up to 
joy and thanksgiving throughout ail the realm.” 

The attendant quickly withdrew, and speedily the glad 
tidings was flashed trom village to village and from island to 
island, and there was great rejoicing throughout all the king’s 
domain. 

Dan Grabam was now about as happy as mortals are ever 
permitted to be on this terrestrial globe, but yet he was not 
Guite contented. : 

_ He wished others to partake of his happiness and to rejoice 
in His prosperity. | 

Tie knew there was a good mother in the town of Quincy, 
who, no doubt, mourned him as dead. He wished she might 
know that he not only was alive but that he held power and 
wealth in his hands. He wished, too, thut his brothers Tom 
and Fred were with him, that he might give them of the 
good things he possessed. , 

Then tucre was goud Captain Ramsdell; how he longed to 
see him again, and Mr. Bradley, the mate, who had taught him 
so much. And tbere was his old friends Bob Tackle and Nel- 
son Norton—could it be that they were dead? He could hardly 
believe it, and he resolved he would make one determined 
effort to find them if they still lived and. were upon any of the 
islands of tue southern sea. 

Two more months had passed, and the schooner was now 
nearly completed. She wasto be launched the next day, and 
Dan iairly trembled for the result. 

__ Was evyerytuing all right? Would she lie well in the water? 
‘Vould she be easy to manage? Would he have any trouble in 
fixing her masts and in rigging her? 


, ‘surely you 
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Questions like these were coming up in his mind continua’... 
and he could hardly wait for the eventful moment. ‘A 
t length the eventful moment came. Every precaution had 
been taken to guard against accidents, and Dan stood ready to 
give the last command. f 

The shipyard, the river, the other bank and the hill beyond 
were crowded with a waiting, eager and expectant throng. 

The king gave the final word. The last timbers were knocked 
away and the schooner began to move toward the water. 
Slowly at first, then more rapidly, and at last with a rush and 
a plunge. 

As it struck the water it seemed suddenly to be endowed 
with new life, and glided out into the river like a graceful 
swan. : 

‘*Tt’s a success, a grand success!’ shouted the king, and then 
an exultant cry arose, a cry that was heard at the capital. 

“Now we must give it a name,’ sud the king, ‘‘and I pro- 
pose that we call it the ‘Prince of the Isjes”’” 

Then the vast throng sent uy a shout of approval, and the 
vessel was dulv baptized in honor of the king’s son. 

Canoes were now got ready, and she was towed to a dock 
already prepared to receive her, and here the rigging was at 
once commenced. . “ 

In a little more than a week the ‘Prince of the Isles” was 
ready for seu, with her future captain and crew on board. | 

The man whom he had selected for a captain was one wel! 
fitted for the position, and only needed alittle training to make 
him a good sailing master. The crew were also picked men. 

A time was appointed for a trial trip, and Dan invited many 
of the chiefs und nobies to accompany him. 

The schooner’s course was laid for Caianga, and great was 
the astonishment of the people of that island when they saw 
the “Prince” enter their little port. ohety 

When they found that their king wax on board, that it was 
he who had caused the monster to be built, they were more in- 
clined to taink him a god than ever. 

Dan invited a: few of the principal men on board, and then 
headed for Mango. His arrival there caused as great astonish- 
ment as it had done at Cafanga, and for the two hours the ves- 
sel lay off the island if was literally surrounded with canoes. 

At length they started on the return trip. They remained at 
Cafanga during the night and reached Mango the next petictaryar! 
all highly delighted with the eonduct of the Pibtiiek an Set 
ready to declare that it was the most perfect vessel that ha 

ver floated. ¥ . 
at Jearned that there was a pall island some twenty 
miles to the north of Cafango, and that it contained some four 
or five hundred peel olan 

He now resolved to Visit 1t. J ‘ : 

The third day after the trial trip they sailed, accompanied by 
the king’s rifle cuards and the musketeers. a Pa RE 

Tnoey experienced no difficuity In finding the ‘ ae and 
fore night the people had acknowledged Dan as t i pat Sa 

Dan at once appointed a governor, and remaine r } 
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in order to satisfy himself that the people were sincere in their 
submission. Then the schooner was laid on a northeasterly 
course. 

While on this island, the name of which was Lefooga, Dan 
had learned that there was another and larger island to the 
northeast. where there were several white men like himself. 

It was in search of this larger island that he had now started 
out. 

On the morning of the next day land was discovered almost 
dead ahead, but if was not until nearly ten o’clock that they 
anchored off the island. | | 

Soon the shore was literally packed with natives, but none of 
them offered to come off to the schooner. 

It was evident they were afraid to trust the strangers. 

Dan ordered a boat lowered and sent a member of his staff 
on shore in it, accompanied by several rifle guards and muske- 
teers. Atthe same time he had the two cannons so trained 
that he could cover their landing if necessary. 

W hen the boat had nearly reached the shore, the islanders 
ordered them to come no nearer, threatening to kill them if 
they did. 

The boat was stopped. 

‘What do you want with us?” demanded one of the chiefs on 
shore. ‘*Why do you come here?” | 

‘We learn that you have some white people among you? Is 
that so?” asked the staff officer. 

“What business is that of yours?” demanded the chief. 

“We are the subjects of the great white How. Yonder is his 
royal canoe. If any of his people are on this island he demands 
that they be given up.” 

Several of the chiefs on shore now got together and whis- 
pered for some time. At length the one who seemed so have 
the mnost authority called to the officer in the boat and said: 

‘We know of no great white How. We are independent. 
We allow no one to command us what to do.” 


“What! you defy our How?” exclaimed the officer. ‘‘You 
know not what youdo. He will call down thunder and light- 
ning from Heaven to destroy you.” : | 

“We know all about the white man’s thunder and lightning,”’ 
called out the chief, mockingly, “and if you do not return to 
your big canoe at once we will give you a taste of some of it.” 

‘fT warn you that it wiil b3 best for you to give up your white 
prisoners peacetully,” said the officer. 

Atthat moment some one on the shore leveled a rifie and 
fired athim. The shot did not hit the officer, but it struck one 
of the boat’s crew inthe shoulder. The rifle guard and mus- 
keteers, who had been eagerly waiting for the word, now raised 
their weapons and fired. 

A. dozen of the islanders fell, and before the rest could return 
the fire they beheld two sheets of flame issue from the side of 
the great canoe, and then a sound like terrible thunder shock 
the air, and the next momerit more than twenty of their num- 
ber lay dead and dying on the shore. With wild yells of con- 
sternation the rest fied to the woods. | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BOB TACKLE TURNS UP. 
The boat’s crew sent up ashoutcf triumph. It was echoed 
by a single shout from the woods, and the next instant they be- 
held a white boy, of less than eighteen years, and who, with 
the exception of a breech-cloth, was quite naked, start ouf of 
the forest, and running like lightning across the intervening 
space, throw himself into the sea and swim toward them. 

Several shots were fired at him, anda number of spears 
struck the water near him, but he reached the boat unharmed 
and was speedily helped on board. 

“How are you, old buck?’ he exclaimed, seizing the staff 
officer by the hand. 

The officer smiled good-naturedly, but gave him to under- 
ae that he was not acquainted with the language in which he 
spoke. 

‘‘O, well then,” said the boy, ‘‘I suppose I shail have to talk 
a you in the lingo of these cursed islands. Who are you, any- 
10W ?? 

‘An officer of the king, come to set you and your friends at 
liberty.” 

“You don’t say so! And who is this king that you tell 
about ?”’ 

“The great white How—your friend.” 

“Q-ho! that’s clever. Didn’t know there was any such fel- 
low laying ’round loose. Where is he now eg 

“On board the big canoe—there.” 

<Tt strikes me that there schooner’s got a good deal of the old 
‘Bay State’s’ timber in her. What’s the name of your great 
white How, shipmate?” 

- “Dan—King Dan,” was the reply. 

“Took a-here. old horse-fly, you just skip me across the 
water to that there schooner as quick asthe Lord ’ll let you. 
Your big How’s just a dying to see me, andit’s uncertain 
whether be’ll be alive in five minutes from this time unless you 
get me there.” 3 

The officer cast an uncertain glance toward the shore. 

‘You want to know about the others, I take it?” 

‘¢6Ves,” was the reply. | 

‘Well, you ean’t do them any good now. Ill talk it all over 
with your king, and tell him what’s the best way to help 
them.’’ Ng : 3 

The officer could find no objection to this course, and so or- 
dered the boat to put back to the schooner, Just as the islanders 
were getting over their fright and again stealthily approaching 

he shore. 
Den was on deck, eagerly watching the boat as it drew near. 
As it came alougeice He ahs ma shout, and exclaimed: 

“Re a at’s gior1ous. 

eg reuters ts me.” cried Bob, as he serambled on deck; 
64 i royal nios: 

Ae or ene ae got you once more,” responded Dan, 
hugging his almost naked friend, and giving him a hearty 


kiss. 


w+ 
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Ay, mon 

“But hoy comes it that you've sctup in the king Business” 
asked Bob, wonderingly. . 

“Why, when all you fellows went off and left me inthe heaz\— 
less way you did, I had to do something for a living, you Kuce.... 
and I decided that the king business was just as good. a% sing: 
other.” Daly tie 

“Come, come, Dan, give it to us straight,’’ said Bob. ! 

“Not now, old fellow, it’s too long a story. Just come dovwen: 
into my cabin and put on some decent clothing, and while Yanez » 
are (ing that tell me about the rest of our friends.” 

‘Wot much, I won’t,” said Bob, “this is my light, alry,.satm~ - 
mer costume, ard I like it best at this season of the yearsesynr~ - 
cially as I’ve got use to it.” } r ; 

‘But I tell you, Bob, you must put on something; Vin goling © 
to make you a prince, and tobe a prince you must dress Whe : 
one.”’ 

“Prince be hanged,” cried: Bob, with a snap of his finges;... 
“T wouldn’t be a prince for all the islands in the Pacific ocesm. 
But say, old boy, I'll tell you what you can do.’” 

** And what’s that?” asked Dan, with interest. 

“Give me the command of this craft, or else put meat tie- 
head of your navy department; my home is on the sea,, vax 
know.” 

“T can’t give you the command of this vessel, old boy,.svr - 
that would hurt the feelings of the man who is now her ej. 
tain, and heis a perfect trump, I tell you; but you:shalk have x» 
vessel of your own, anice little brig, ’ve got her modeh teme- 
and she’s a beauty, if there ever was one.” 


“That’s the ticket, and when I get her planks under my fi... 
if H don’t serve you faithfully, why, you can just chop my bexak. 
om 

“Thank you for the privilege,” laughed Dan, “‘but permaté ners - 
to tell you that kings don’t chop off the heads of their rebelfiaun . 
subjects.” 

‘“Well, you can order it done, then.’’ 

‘All right.” said the king. ‘‘When Captain Bob Vaakkiie- 
don’t serve his lord and master faithfully, Pll order his hea aye. 
be chopped off. And now tell me about Captain Ramsdei? enw 
Mr. Bradley, yes, and Mr. Norton and Nelson and the saiiexa?” 

“They are all on this island,” said Bob, pointing toward@tiine- 
shore, and then seriously, ‘‘and they, as well as myself., tina. 
had a pretty tough time of it there.” | et 

“T feared as much,” said Dan, musingly. ers idees ay 

“You can bet high on it!” exclaimed Bob, with energy... ° 
_ “Can’t we go to their rescue at once?” asked Dan, star 
ing up. 

“No, you just hold on. Don’t go too fast. Wait until: de® 
and I’i\l tell you what to do nent ae i 

“But won’t the natives murder them before that?’ askeg@> 
Dan anxiously. Y 

“Not much they won’t. Too valuable, you see. Ter 
ere any ten of thote oF men than one of us.” mig: 

: 0 be sure. No wonder. And now, Bob, Byars 
it happened that you fell into their hands?” ei rape. 
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De ars ph asia told,” said Bob, withagroan. ‘You see, 
Dae e week and more making for port, expecting 

te get into the bay at about nine or ten o’ciock, when up came 
a tremendous old storm.” 

| ide Ry Par well,” said Dan. | 
atte o do I,” said Bob, dryly. ‘‘Well, we were driven at a ter- 
xis le rate toward the northeast, and for hours we didn’t know 

avhether we sould be able to keep afloat or go under. At last 
“ur Daast went by the board, andthen we iost ourrudder. Of 
‘ paca tig we felt as though the game was up then, and expected 
“te bein Davy Jones locker in no time. Suddenly we heard 
<aproakers ahead, and befere you could say ‘Jack Robinson’ we 
-ewere on to them, and that’s alt IT know about it.” 

‘ilow’s that?” asked Dan. 

“Why,” said Bob, ‘I was washed into the sea, and when I 
~earae to myself again it was morning, and f was in one of the 
awiggers’ huts along with Mr. Bradley. 

_ **#He told me that all were saved, but that we would have 
‘seen about as well off dead, as we bad been made prisoners by 
“savages, who, if they did not kill and eat us, would kold us as 
_slaves, and that last is just what they did.” 

But L noticed they had firearms. How came that about?” 
_~+*Tne -Osprev’ went to pieces, but those fellows dived and 
‘dived until they brought up everything, and you know the 

s»owder and cartridges were kept in waterproof cans, so they 
were all right. Then Captain Ramsdell very foolishly learned 
them how to use the guns, thinking, by so doing, he would 
ammake our lot easier. It did for a time, but as soon as they un- 
derstood the thing as well as we did, we were worse off than 
ever.” | 

“Of course, but couldn’t you have stolen a canoe some dark 
might and so got away?” 

“Not much; we tried that once or twice, and at last they told 
yas that if we undertook it again they'd roast us alive.’’ 

“‘Not a very pleasant prospect, surely.” 

¥ ghould say so; but never mind allthat now. Let me tell 
wou my plan for getting them off tc-night.” ; 

“All right. Bob; drive away.” 

“Well, this is my idea,” began Bob, ‘‘the schooner, of course, 
anust remuin where she js, pecause any attempt to shift her po- 
sition would be almost sure to attract attention from the shore. 
But after it becomes, quite dark I think a couple of boats can 
Jeave her from tue side toward the sea without being seen, and 
_gne of them can earry one of your two cannons. | 

“Now, about seven miles from heré, on the northern eoust of 
othe island, there is the wildest. Joneliest sort of a little cove, a 
place, in fact, seldom if ever visited by this people, for the sim- 
zple reason that it has been tebooed, on ne of th of the murder 


there, some forty or fifty years 820, of one of eir great kings. 
And now 1’m coming to the point. ‘This cove 1s very well 


Ienown tous. We have visited it many times, and it has been 
should ever 


érom here that we have hoped, if the right time 
eome, to make our escape. 


“Ot course there was never such a thing as a canoe floating 
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there, and our only hope was to build one for ourselves. We 
commenced to do so onee, and had got it almost half finished, 
when they discovered what we were up to. They took posses- 
sion of our unfinished boat, ard promised to kill us it we went 
near the spot again, aud you may be sure we lave been mighty 
careful about being secn in the neighborhood s nee. 


“When I told Captain BRamsdell to-day that I was going to 
attempt to escape and make my way to the schooner, he sug- 
gested tbat, by the information I could BV something might 
be doue tor himself and the others, so I told him to manage to 
steal away to the tuboced eave as soon as it was pitch dark, and 
that T sould endeavor to persuade you, whoever you might 
be, to send boats there and so rescue them, and that is just 
what i want yeu to do.” 

“But won’t the savages place a strong guard over them to- 
night? Won’t they think that they’ll endeavor to escape?” in- 
quired Dan anxiously. 

‘That’s the only fear I have,” responded Bob. “They may 
do that. It’s quite possible. But in case they do, I know 
where they will be confined, and I think, with a dozen resolute 
fellows, we can march to the spot and rescue them before the 
guard can give a general ararm.” 

Dan thought in amoment what might be done, and with a. 
merry twinkle in his eye, said— 

“T believe I can help you there, old boy. I think I alone can 
capture the whole cuard. se 

*T guess you don’t know mach about these dirty scoundrels 
if you think that,’ said Bob. 

‘‘answer me one question,” said Baw “Is there much 
shrubbery about the place?” . 

‘Why, yes, I’m sure there is.” 

“Good! Could I manage to. get within, say ten feet, of the 
guards without being seen?” 

‘Yes, 99 

‘**T think, then, I’m ail right.” 

‘But. how? ? dsked Bob. ‘I don’t understand you at all.” 

**Give me five minutes and I’ll show you.” 

Stepping to his bunk Dan took from under the mattress a fair- 
sized package, with which he disappeared through a door in the 
back side of the room. 

in afew moments he returned. 

“Now, Bob,” he said, *‘stand up and play that you ere one of 
the sav age yuards.” 

Bob at once stood up and struck an attitude. 

Dan steulthily approached him from across the cabin. 

Bod hastily tarred toward him. 

Dan at that instant reached out and touched him on the neck. 

Instantly Bob became as rigid as a wooden Indian in front: of 
a tobacco store. 

Hie could not speak. He could not even utter a sound. He 
could only move his eyes, and with his eyes he expressed un- 
ulterable fear and horror. 

Dan now raised him in kis arms, and carrying him across the 
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cabin stood him up against the partition. Tuen ho seated iim 
self in front of his victim and looked up into his (CB, 

Bob’s eyes looked the most earnest entreaty, and not being 
willing to make him suffer long, Dan arose and again touched 
him. _ Instantly he regained full possession of all his powers. 
irr, a and biazes!” he yelled, ‘“‘what was it you did to 

‘‘Nothing much, only paralyzed yon.” - 

vi should say so!” grumied Bob, ia an offended tone. 

Now the question is.” said Dan, ‘do you believe IT can cap- 
ture the guards. You've seen and felt what I am able to do.” 

“By Jove! of course you can,” shouted Bob. ‘Bunt what are 
you, anyway?! Have you sold yourself to the devil since we left 
you. 

“Not quite.’ laughed Dan, “Til tell you all about °t some 
other time. Now let’s get readv forthe trip ashore.” 

It was decided to take eight of the rifle guard and eight of the 
marksmen. Four men were also to be taken along to work the 
cannon if necessary. . 

Between nine and ten o’clock the expedition started, “They 
rowed with muffled oars and succeeded in reaching the tabved 
eave without attracting the slightest attention. Bob was in the 
forward boat and directed them where to land. 

They had hardly reached the shore when they heard a rust- 
ling of leaves in the woods close by, and a moment later caught 
sight of the figure of a man. 

“Who goes there?’ promptly demanded Dan, at tue same 
time raising a rifle. 

Don’t fire, messmate, I’m a white man and true blue,” came 
back a voice. : : | 

“ys Alick Arnold!’ said Bob, hastily. Then raising his 
voice-— 

‘‘Alick! heave ahead. You can drop anchor among friends 
at Jast.”’ 

The sailor, recognizing Bob’s voice, at once hurried: to the 
boats, and when he saw Dan Graham’by his friend’s side, he 
was almost dumbfounded. 

Dan commenced business at once. 

‘Where are the others?” he asked. oo 

“Shut up in as dirty a hole as ye ever clapped eyes on,”’ Was 
the reply. . 

“How did you manage to escape?” 

“Got on Bill’s shoulders and cut a hole through the roof, 
crawied through it and then dropped to the ground. A chap — 
that was standing guard right there undertook to stop me. I 
just gave him a few inches of cold steel and then made a break | 
for the woods, with a pack of howling fiends after me. 


“T led em a pretty dance for the space o’ half an hour, and 
then, having gained on ’em considerable, climbed into a tree, 
and there I staid until they gave Up looking for me; then + 
came here. ’ i 

‘The others didn’t get away © 5 een | 

‘No; the row they kicked up wben 1 Groppra browg 
many around that there was no chance.” 


rr 
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‘““How long ago was this?’’ 

“SA couple. of hours; may be.”’ 

“Think it’s all quiet there now?” 

‘Rather reckon it is.” 

“Are you willing to go back with us?” | 

“Of course. Just give me something to fight with and Pm 
your man.” | : 

Alick was fur nis hed with a rifle—several extra ones having 
been brought along: then the cannon was got on shore, and 
the little party started ‘for the place where Captain Ramsdell 


and the others were contined. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
REUNITED—CONCLUSION. 


Bob Tackle and Alick Arnold acted as guides, and the little 
party succeeded in reaching the place where the whites were 
eonfined without having attracted any attention. 

When they arrived in rsi¢ht of the place Dan called a halt, and 
then he and Bob went forward alone. . 

resently a sentinel came into view, and they both crouched 


down behind some thick bushes. 


Nearer and nearer came the sentinel, At length he was 
almostupon them. Dan prepared to spring up. Just then the 
unsuspecting warrior turned. The nex! instant Dan was close 
behind him with his finger onthe back of his neck. Instantly 
the man fell over as though he had been shot. 

Dan seized him by the legs and drew him behind the bushes. 

‘**It fetches ’em every time,” he whispered with a chuckle. 

“Pll swear to that,’? grunted Bob. 

“Tl! bet you will ? Ie uughed Dan; “Sand now for another of 
7em. How many is thera in all? Do vou know?” 

“As many aseightorten I should think; but of course I do 
not know for certain.” 

They now heard footsteps ipproaching, and presently saw 
another of the sentinels & at to great distanee. Dan waited un 
til he turned, and then poune ing upon him, stiffened him out a 
the twinkling of aneye, und he was quickly !aid alongside of 
his companion. 

In less than ten minuies nine savages were lying in a row be- 
hind the bushes, and there were no more sentinels ar ound. 

Dan now tried the door of the prisou house. It was locked, 
and seemed to be a pretty stout affair. 

‘*‘} shall have your help here, Bob,” be said. 
Bob cameup. 

“Now put y pur back against it, and when I count three, go 

your level best.” _ 

‘All right,’? said Bob. 

“One,”’ hezan Dan, and they both cot ready. 
“Two, ” and they settled themselves for the ‘work. 

‘Three !”? and their backs came against the door with a thud, 
Then there was acrash,snd the next instant they lay spraw!- 
ing inside the building. 
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What! What's all this?” demanded a voice in astcn sh- 
kent. ¢ 
__ “Oh, it’s nothing much, cap’n,” exclaimed Bob, scrambling 
te his feet. ‘It’s only Dan Graham and me coming to mak» 
you asort o’ friendly eail.” 
| Dan Graham: Did you say Dan Graham?’ cried the cap- 
tain in the utmost asionishment. 

“Yes, siree, Mist Dau Grabam, and nobody else.” 

“Well, well ' exclaimed Captain Ramsdell, hugging Dan ix 
his arms, “I never was so glad ef anything before in all my 
life.” : 

wee ate be more glad yet in a little while,” said Bob. 

“Come, come,” ©xX ‘laimed Dan, nervously, ‘‘we must be get 
ing out of this, or we shall have the whole island down upo, 
us. We made too much noise opening that door.” 

‘You are right,” said Captam Ramsdeli suddenly. “Come. 
Bradley, corae, Mr. Norton, Nelson and Bul.” 

They all started out; but they had hardly reached the little 
party waiting for them when they saw two savages running 
with eager haste toward the empty prisou-nouse. 

“Tt all up,” said Bot, ‘the fun bas got to begin.” And sure 
enough, in less than five minutes a howling gang were rushing 
down upon them. 

“Unlimber the cannon,” commanded Dan. 

It was quickly done. | 

“Ready! Fire!” and the spiteful little piece belched forth its 
charge of fire and death. 

With yells of terror and anguish the islanders fled in every 
direction. 

Dan now commanded the retreat to begin, and it was accom- 
plished in good order. The whole party reached the boats 
without accident. 

Then the cannon was got on board and all hands embarked. 
A moment later they were gliding over the water toward the 
schooner. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Dan, suddenly. 

“What is it?” asked Captain Ramsdell. 

“Why, I left no less than nine of those wretches paralyzed, 
forgot to restore them.” 

“Paralyzed?” asked the captain, in 2 puzzled tone. 

“Exactly,” said Dan, with a smile. 

- «fF ghould say so,” exclaimed Bob. Sis 

“Yes, Bob knows all about it, but I shall have to explain it to 
the rest of you,” laughed Dan, and when they had reached the 


schooner he did so. 
All were profoundly astonished, but Mr. Bradley was more 


than astonisbed, he was greatly pleased. | 
‘my dear boy,” he said, grasping Dan by thee hand, ‘‘i am 
roud of you.” ; 

‘i The island king now orcered the schooner to be got under 

gail. and then laid her course for Bountiful Island. ai S 
He then invited all his old friends into the cabin, an in age 

tiemanly and modest manner told his wouderfui story. 
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When he was through he turned to Captain Ramsdell and 
said : 

‘And now, sir. I place myself in your hands, I stand ready 
te give up my authority and to be guided in al! things by your 
judgment.” | 

‘*My dear boy.” said the captain, warmly, ‘*you have proved 
yourself worthy to bea king, aud I never in any way will de- 
tract from your authority; on the contrary while I am with 
you I will do al! in my power to establish you in the position 
you so worthily fill.” | 

This sentiment was warmly echoed by the others. 

“You don’t know bow much I thank you, sir, for tne kind 
feelings you have expressed,’ said Dan, earnestly, ‘‘and i only 
wish I could do something to show you my appreciation.” 

‘‘“Maybe there is something you can do,” said the ceptain, 
thoughtfully. ® 

‘*W hat is it, sir?” . 

“You spoke of building a brig and giving the command to 
Bob.” | 

ty Pe 

“Well, can’t you manage to.make her a Attle larger, and so 
let Capt. Tackle take me and such of us as wish to go, either ta 
the Sandwich Islands or some port of the American continent?”’ 

**Why—yes, if you wish it, sir, but I was in hopes— ’ 

“T understand what you would say, Dan, but you must re- 
member that I have a duty that I owe to my owners as weil as 
my family.” 

‘But the rest, musi they all go?” 

““Not necessarily. Eacn one must decide for himself.” 

“I’ve already decided,” said Bob promptly. ‘‘I shall stay 
and be a captain in Dan’s navy.’ : 

“Tf you think I can do so with propriety,” said Mr. Bradley, 
“TI too will stay.” ' 

““T sce no reason why you should not do so,” said Captain 
Ramsdell, after a moment's thought. 

“Then I make yon the chief of my counsellors,” said Dan, 
grasping Mr. Bradley’s hand. * 7 
“Thank you,” said Mr. Bradley; ‘I accept the appointment. 

“‘T believe I wiil stay myseif’”? said Mr. Norton suddenly, “if 
Captain Ramsdeil will take charge of Nelson and see him safely 
Janded in Boston.” | 

‘*Certainly I will,’ said the captain.’’ 

**T think not,” said Nelson, **! wish to s 

“There is much to be thought of before 
said his father. 

Well, sir.” said Dan, “I shall constitute you mv lord chief 
justice, and I will give Nel anvthing he asks for if he re- 
mains.” 

“T shall remain,” said Nei, ‘‘and Vd lixe to have you muke 
me an Officer in your ermy, and by and by a governor.” 

“Tt shall be so,” said the king; ‘‘and now, Alick, and you, 
Bill, what do you say?’ 

“We willstand by ye, sir,” said Alick; ‘‘and all we ask is 
for a good-looking wife apicec, and to be understrappers.” 


tay myself.” 
J could permit that,’ 
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rae shall both have what you want, never fear,’ laughed 
an e ; 
. The next morning the Prinee of the Isles arrived safe in port. 


A year bas passed. i 

The islaud king is now perfectly happy. all his wishes are 
gratified. 

He is the father of two children. a boy and a girl. 

His tacber, mother, brothers and sisters are with him, as well 
as an uunt, a younger sister of his mother. 

Mr. Bradley is soon to become the husband of the aunt. Nel-— 
son is more than likely to marrv one of the sisters, and Bob has_ 
alrealy been accepted by another. ; 

When Captain Ramsdell again returns in the new “Bay 
State” they will have a clergy man on the island, and a number 
of voung men and women, selected for their moral worth. 

They will also have many conveniences not heretofore en- 
joyed, and the realm of the sea will grow in importance and 
grandeur every day. | 


THE END. 


a’ 
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CHAPTER I. RE 
THE MYSTERIOUS TRUNK. ~ 

The good old city of Pesth, some fifty years ago, was the 
scene of the following startling drama. It was on a bright May 
morning that alarge crowd stood watching the departure of 
ene of the beautiful Danube steamers which ply between the 
venerable city of Pesth and the gay metropolis of Vienna, <At 
 Jast, aiter much puffing and blowing and ringing of bells, the 
steamer got under way, and amid much cheering and waving 
of hats from the crowd on the deck to their friends on the 
dock, she glided down the stream, till at last a curve in the rivy- 
er hid her from their gaze. Then the crowd slowly departea’ 
to seek their breakfasts or their work. 

A group of men in the garb of workmen stood on the steps o? 
a large building erected on the dock. It was the baggage de 
pot, where passengers deposited their baggage until convenient 
to call for it. 

A man whose dress Bepiake him to be of a better class than 
the group on the steps appeared at the door of the building. It 
was the superintendent of the depot. 

“Come, men,’ he called, ‘it is time we went to our work 
again.”’ 

The men at once followed him into a lar ge hall which opened 
directly upon the steps. A horrible odor prevailed every- 
where. They were rough fellows, but coming out of the fresk 
morning air the terrible smell fairly made them gasp. 

“Ah,” said the superintendent, noticing their gestures, ‘yon 
may well gasp. I noticed this vile smell several days ago, anc 
it gets worse and worse, till now ’tis utterly unbearable.” 

_ Here a young man of decent appearance entered. 
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“Well,” said the superintendent, as he approached him, 
‘have you found anything the matter with the pipes?” 

‘*No, Herr Superintendent,’’ answered the new comer; ‘‘the 
plumber and I have earefully examined all the pipes and drains, 
not only under this house, but in this vicinity, and all were in 
pertect order. But forty dead rats couldn’t make this stench. 
The smell is certainly in this hall,” cried the youth, clutching 
his nose and gasping for breath, ‘‘and it’s much worse since last 
night.” 

‘Tis impossible for it to be in this room,” said the superin- 
tendent angrily, ‘“‘for I’ve had it carefully searched, and nothing 
ean be found.” 


‘For all that, ’tis right in that corner,” persisted the youth, 
clinging to his nose and pointing to where a tremendous pile of 
baggage was heaped up. 

‘‘Tear that pile down,” said the superintendent sternly to his 
men, ‘I’ll solve this mystery.if I have to rip up the flooring or 
tear down the hall.” 

By this time he was very angry, for he was half choked. 

The men obeyed, though nearly suffocated, and soon the pile 
was laid low. But they were no nearer the end, for nothing 
was Visible, and the stench continued. 

“T believe it is in one of these trunks,” exclaimed the super 
intendent, ‘“‘and I’ve a good mind to break open some of them 
and see. Here, Ernest,” he continued, ‘help me to decide 
which we shal. take. Pray let go your nose,” he cried, angrily, 
‘for it’s the only time in your life that the great thing wiil be of 
any use to you ” | 

The man snickered. 

‘Tt ig the only time it has ever been in my way,” answered 
Ernest, sturdily defending his large feature and reluctantly 
loosening his grip on it. “Heres superintendent, try this,” and 
he indicated the largest trunk with his foot. 

Tt was uncommonly large and mar kéd “EB. L.” 

“Break it open,” ordered the Sea atianaed motioning fore 
ward a workman with an axe. 

A few sturdy blows forced the lid off. The man sprang back 
with a cry of terror. All rushed forwar d to behold the con- 
tents. 

“My God!” cried the Superintendent in horror, retreating, 
as did the others. ‘What does this mean?’ : 
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For there, erowded and jammed into the trunk, was the 
nude figure of a young and exquisitely beautiful woman. 

They all looked at each other in fright; but at last Ernest, 
summoning up courage, advanced to the trunk, and drawing 
the poor creature out of her dreadful prison laid her on the 
floor. Then darting into the Superintendent’s office near bg 
brought thence a shaw] with which he covered her, 

“Fly for the police!” gasped the Superintendent, turning to 
one of hismen. “Fly!” 

The man obeyed, and soon a number of officials, and then & 
large crowd, gathered around, gazing in horror. . 


The woman, or girl, for she was hardly twenty, was uncome 
monly small, with tiny hands and feet. Her golden hair fell in 
profusion over her bare white shoulders. One of the police 
raised her snowy lids, and the eyes veiled beneath were quite 
dark. There were no marks to show she had come to a violerg 
death. 

“She must have been murdered,” cried the aghast Superin- 
vendent, “‘or she never would have been crammed into that 
trunk.” | 

Tauas? answered the official. “Without doubt, pois» 
Om Re, 
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CHAPTER MII. 
THE AMBASSADOR’S BALL. 


In one of the most elegant houses on one of the most arist¢, 
eratic streets of gay Vienna, the family of Count Metnitz had 
assembled around the breakfast table. The family consisted of 
himself, his wife, his daughter, his only child and heiress, the 
beautiful Katrina, and young Count von Arnim, the nephew of 
his wife and the betrothed husband of his daughter. 

While discussing his breakfast, the Count diligently read the 
morning papers. 

‘‘Ha!? said he, suddenly, ‘“‘here is a horrible piece of news! 
Terrible murder in Pesth,” and he read the account given in 
the previous chapter, with the additional information that the 
body had been decently buried after undergoing a post-mortem 
examination by an eminent chemist, who pronounced that the 
victim had been poisoned by arsenic, which had been given 
her in small doses, 2pparently in chocolate. 

‘Poor creature!” cricd Katrina, hastily setting down her cup 
of hot chocolate. 

‘The idea of sucha barbarous deed being done in this en- 
jightened nineteenth century 1” said the Count. — 

‘And in our very midst!” cried the Countess. “My! Ishall 
never feel liko visiting Pesth again.” 

“T shall never feel like drinking chocolate again ? said Katri- 
na, pushing her cup away from her. “Oh!” she continued, 
shuddering, ‘‘I shall always feel as if I was sipping poison.” 

‘You are toosympathetic and imaginative,” said her lover, 
Count von Arnim, smiling superciliously. ‘Take things coo ly 
as I do,” and he drained his cup to the dregs. 

“J don’t wish to be unfeeling,” she answered indignantly. 

“Will giving up your chocolate bring her back to life?”? he 
asked, caimly; “‘If so fond as I am of mine, I think I would be 
willing to give mine up—for a day or so.” 

“You are an unfeeling wretch,” she said angrily. 
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“No, . am only rational,’ he coolly answered, indifferent vo 
her anger. “Better try and imitate me.” 

“Heaven forbid!” interrupted a voice from the door, whick 
had opened unnoticed, and a young man ent>red. “‘’d mourn 
the day Carl, when she resembled you.” 

“Thank you,” returned Von Arnim, calmly, evincing no sur- 
prise at the other’s sudden appearance. 

But the Count and Countess exclaimed together, **When did 
you come, Max?” while Katrina, turning red and white by 
turns, was silent. 

“T arrived but a little while ago, and passing throigh Pesth, 
on my way here, found the old city in ahubbub over the mys- 
terious murder. The police, I hear, intend to pusk the affair 
rigorously, and search out the murderer. And they ought to,’ 
continued Max, warmly, ‘the scoundrel! She was a beautifu] 
little creature they tell me.”’ 

“Is that the cause of your sympathy?’ asked Von Arnim, 
laughing. ‘‘Have you no pity for ugly women who are mur- 
dered?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Max, frankly; “but of course my sym- 
pathy is greater for the pretty ones. But pray let us change 
the subject. How about the ambassador’s ball?” 

“Te is to come off to-night,” said Katrina, eagerly, ‘‘and you 
are invited.” 

“How charming! May I engage you for the first valse 2” 

“Hardly,” said Von Arnim, coolly, before she could answer; 
“for that is mine.” 

“How provoking! But may I have the second—and ag 
many more as you'll give me?’ he added, laughing, as she 
nodded. 

“You are too grasping. I shall have to interfere again, I 
fear,” observed Yon Arnim. 

“That being settled,” said Max, rising, and ignoring the oth- 
er’s remarks, “I must go and report myself at the headquarters 
ofmy corps. Fair fraulien, adieu till to-night,” and bowing re< 
spectfully to his seniors, the young soldier departed, 

“Max is as giddy as ever,” observed the Countess, as the 
door closed on the young man. | 

Max Yon Hollingin was her nephew; both he and Yon Are 
nim held the same relationship to her, and were first cousins, 
with this difference—that the latter was the heir of the Count 
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ess’ .ate brother, and so was wealthy; while the other was 
poor, with hardly anything besides his pay. | 

The mask ball at the French Ambassador’s was the event of 
the season, and had been anticipated by the festive Viennese 
for at least a week or so, and all the gay world of wealth and 
fashion were there, arrayed in the costumes of all nations and 
ages. \ 

Seated in the curtained alcove of a bay window, apart from 
the crowd, was a man in the handsome costume of a Turk, ab- 
forbedin earnest conversation with a bespangled, Ba crud 
sultana; the dresses matched so nicely that one would have sup- 
posed they had been made with reference to each other. But 
their thoughts were evidently far away from the glittering 
scene around them, for the man exclaimed in excited tones to 
his companion— 

“You adinit that you love me and dislike him, and yet you 
will not give him up.” 

“Do not say wil? not, Max. I dare not. You know the stern 
severity of my father, 2A that I am powerless in his hands.” 


“His anger cannot last forever,” he returned; ‘“‘butif you are 

onea Yon Arnifa’s wife your doom is sanded! for he does not 
care ‘for you?’ 

es know it,” she answered, shuddering. “But what can ; 
do? Oh, do not torture me.”’ 

‘“No,” he continued, ‘the is a cold-blooded wretch, and cares 
for no one but himself. It is only your. money he is after.” 

“Oh, Max, Max!” | 

“T must speak,” he cried, vehemently. ‘‘’Tis bad enough 
for him to rob me of my fortune—for I will always believe he 
reversed our names in our uncle’s will. He had often said I 
should be his heir, and Carl was with him when he died, and I 

away inthearmy. It was just my luck! . Torobme of my . 

fortune was bad enough, but to rob me of my love is unbear- “ 
able.”’ He struck the table with his clenched hand tll the frail , 
thing shook. 


#Max, Max! pray control yourself; some one will hour you,’ a 
ghe implored. an 
Some one did hear them, for a masker in the habit of a. priest. 
had been leaning beside the edge of the alcove, greedily drink, ake, 

ine in their conversation. Oe, 
Li sisten to me, Katrina only promise me. this. Tr y Ay op- wry 
pose your father thus far. get your mother to help you, 7(11T Sa 
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have your marriage postponed indefinitely. Your father cares 
no more for Von Arnim than for me; ’tis only the fortune he 
wished to wed you to. Had I gotten it instead of Carl, he 
would willingly have given youto me. Listen, and I will con- 
fide to you something that will revive your drooping courage, 
Ihave a clew, a small one, but I think asure one, by which I 
ean ferret out the mystery of my uncle’s will, and can force . 
Carl to disgorge at least half if not the whole property. It will 
be but afew months atfarthest. Surely your woman’s wit can | 
supply you with excuses for that time.” : 

“J will try,” said Katrina, who was one of those beautiful, 
timid people over whom young men go distracted. 

‘Promise me that’you will do it,” he pleaded eagerly. 

Looking into his bright, earnest eyes, she caught a little of 
their fire and resolution. ‘Yes, I will,” she said firmly. 

‘‘Heaven bless you, darling,’ he exclaimed, passionately. | 

In the heat of his excitement he had torn off his mask, and 

throwing his arm around her waist, he drew her towards him; 
he raised the'lace veil of her demi-mask and fondly pressed his 
lips to hers. ‘The. slight sound of his impassioned salute 
reached the ears of the listening priest. He started as if he had» 
been stung, and glided off in the crowd and disappeared. 


Minutes flew past over the heads of the happy lovers, and 
they were still billing and cooing in blissfu! ignorance of dan- 
ger, when the curtain before the alcove was unceremoniously 
thrust aside, and a masker disguised in a simple black domino 
stood before them. With one glanceof his keen eye he took in 
the situation before Max had time to remove his arm from 
around his cousin’s waist. 

“What is the meaning,” said the stern voice of Count Met« 
nitz, ‘‘of this disgraceful behavior?” 

At the sounc! of his voice the couple had involuntarily sprang 
to their feet. y 

“How dare you,sir, insult my daughter in this manner? 
And how dare you allow it?” | 

“Listen tome, Count,” said the young man, recovering his. 
speech. “J love your daughter, and she loves me, and—’ i 

“YT will not listen, sir,” broke in the Count sternly, “‘to any ~ 
such thing. How-dare you speak thus to my daughter the 
betrothed wife of-another? And for you to listen to him? 
Shame on you! “Where is your mother? How did you man 
age to get away from her?” 7 
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*‘Count Metnitz, listen to me for one instant, I implore you. 
Ihave long loved your daughter, before she was ever engaged 
to Yon Arnim, and she returned my love. Do not, Count—do 
not, I entreat, sacrifice the happiness of us both.” 

“This is folly, absolute folly, Von Holiingin. You are 
raving,” said the Count. ‘Since, Katrina, you cannot be 
trusted, I will see that you are put at once under the guardian. 
ship of a husband. You shall be marriedin a month from 
to-day. As for you, Von Hollingin, I did think that you could 
be trusted as an inmate of my house, but since it seems I am mis- 
taken, I must forbid your coming there, or meeting with your 
cousin till after her marriage. Katrina, you will please accom- 
pany me to your mother. I will see that she watches you 
closer after this.” } 

He took his trembling daughter by the arm, and led her from 
the alcove before her agitated lover could say a word. 

Then he, like aman inadream, emerged from behind the 
curtain and threaded his way through the crowd, anxious to 
leave the scene of hateful revelry behind him. While thus ens 
gaged, he passed a tall figure clad in priestly robes, but without 
amask, ardently watching him. A triumphant glitter in the 
cold blue eyes caused Max to suspect that Von Arnim had 
learned more of his :ffairs than he cared for him to do. | 

‘‘He must have overheard me,” he thought, ‘‘and so sent. 


Count Metnitz there to hurry up affairs; ’twill but make me — 


hasten mine. A month is but ashort time to unravelallhis _ 
villany in, but I swear I'll do it; I will not be defrauded out | 
of everything.”’ | 

Thus musing he departed trom the ambassador’s ball. 


1 e CHAPTER III. 
A RETROSPECTION—THE STORY OF GRETCHEN. 


Far off in one of the distant provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire called Styria, in the little country hamlet of Bulwarr, dwelt 
a simple, ignorant race of people, and poor beyond description 5 
but luckily their wants were very few. Their spiritual affairs 
were directed by a pastor almost as poor as themselves, and 
nearly as simple in worldly affairs, but so learned that he was 
regarded by his uneducated flock as quite an oracle. He was 
quite dead to the world, all his time and thoughts being occu- 
pied by heavenly matters: for he followed the stars all night 
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with his eyes and all day with his thoughts, so there was little 
time left to see after worldly affairs, which were managed as 
best she could by his only child Gretchen. 

Now Gretchen, far from being heavenly minded, was of the 
world worldly. The dull life led in the quiet little village 
among the simple boors galled and chafed her. Nature had bes 
stowed upon her a beautiful person and quick mind, and her 
learned but unworldly father had educated her carefully; but 
her faculties rusted for want of occupation and amusement. 
She looked down on the rough young peasants around her, and 
- longed for associates of her own rank. 

All at once there came a complete revolution in her life. The 
only public gathering which she ever attended was church, and 
one bright Sunday in June she was attracted by the sight of a 
gentleman (a very rare sight in that congregation of boors) 
seated in a pew alone. 


That he was attracted by her, she soon discovered by the 
numerous admiring glances he cast toward the pastor’s pew> 
Not one word of her father’s sermon did she hear, and soon she 
found herself flushing under the bold gaze of the st ¢ unger. To 
her eyes he seemed one of the handsomest. of men; and when 
at last the sermon was over and she rose to depart, she hurried- 
ly glanced to see what had become of the handsome unknown. 
He seemed in no hurry to leave, but stood apparently waiting 
to see where she would go. But on seeing the whole congregas 
tion march out and range themselves in rows on each side of 
the door, to salute their pastor, he slowly followed their exam- 
ple; and standing on the church steps caused the heart of the 
youthful Gretchen to flutter in a way it had never done before, 
while the blood surged in her dark cheeks and her night black 
eyes sought the ground, as leaning on her father’s arm, she 
slowly passed before him, down between the two lines of peas 
ants, the good pastor walking slowly by and halting contin. 





ually to say akind word to each of his parishioners, utterly un- 


conscious of the presence of the stranger, who feasted his eyes 
upon the rare beauty of the pastor’s daughter. : 


When the good minister had nearly completed the list, the | 


stranger suddently advanced and, lifting his hat and bowine 
with all the ease of aman accustomed to good society, begged 
to introduce himself to the pastor as Rudolf Schiefer, a ei 
eller, who had stopped over Sunday at his village. 

the worthy pastor received him with simple cordiality, and 
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as hospitality was a virtue much practiced in that re- 
tired region, invited him to dine. This invitation Rudolf 
promptly accepted, and then glanced at Gretchen as she hung 
blushing on her father’s arm. . The good man suddenly remem- 
bered her existence, and introduced her. Again Gretchen’s 
black eyes fell before the admiring gaze the bold blue ones cast 
upon her. | 


At dinner Gretchen was at first dumb before the new guest, 
while her father eagerly discoursed to the stranger abont the 
stars; but Rudolf Schiefer had not come there to discourse of 
Stars. He cared for naught but this world, and spoke so disre. 
spectfully of Venus and slightingly of the moon that the worthy 
father left him in disgust, and shut himself up in his study, 
leaving the guest to Gretchen, which was exactly what he want- 
ed. He seated himself by Gretchen, and his easy manners soon 
putting her at her ease, she talked with a sprightliness which 
surprised herself, and shamed her new acquaintance. | 

Rudolf Schiefer did not leave the viliage the next day, nor 
the next, nor for many days after. He had told the pastor that 
he was a travelling agent for the firm of Messrs. Althoff & 
Gross, wine merchants in Vienna, and was travelling through 
this mountainous region, looking up small lots of wine, which 
he frequently found stored away in sequestered villages. But 
he certainly was avery negligent agent, and troubled himself 
but little on the subject. He and Gretchen took long walks on 
the neighboring hills, while the grave pastor, all unconscious of 
what was going on, sat in his study, absorbed in calculations 
concerning distant stars. 

People thrown together in this way in solitary places, form 
intimacies that it would take months to acquire in more social 
communities. 

Rudolf Schiefer became the one absorbing subject of Gretchen’s 
thoughts by day and dreams by night. She wondered how she 
had ever lived without him; life no longer seemed dull, but de- 
lightfulto her. She never wearied of hearing his account of 
the bright world, and panted for the time when she shouid 


move in it. . Fil St 
At last, Schiefer, thinking he had spread his toils sufliciently 


around her, made a decided move. They had been out walk- 
ing and had seated themselves on a grassy knoll on a breezy 
95 TCA Re | 


bill, to rest. 
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“What a charming, lovely country,” he said; “ tis hard to 
have to leave it, and return into the hard, prosaic world.” 

“Do you think so?” said Gretchen. ‘To me this country is 
insufferably dull, and those hills seem like prison walls that shut 
me ia from the bright world beyond.” 

He smiled. “I wish I could regard it as youdo. To me itis 
a creadmill. to which, however unwillingly, I must return to- 
morrow.” | 

‘To-morrow ?” she gasped, her face blanching. 

“Yes, to-morrow. I’ve been putting it off from day to day, 
but ean defer it no longer. I will often think of you when I. 
am gone, Gretchen, and the charming week we spent together,” 
he added. | 

She could not speak, her tongue seemed palsied and clung to 
the roof of her mouth. The very ground seemed to give way 
under her. He was going, and would leave her alone in that 
hideous solitude! | 

Oh, Heavens! How could she stand it? Hehad been wateh- 
ing her closely, and now noted the despairing look on her face. 

“T don’t know how I can bear to go into the cold world 
alone, after knowing you, Gretchen,” he continued, softly. 
“Will you miss me?’ 

“Miss you?” she answered hoarsely. ‘Oh, Heavens !’? she 
broke down and hid her face in her hands. 


He passed his arm around her and drew her to him. “Go 
with me, then,” he whispered; ‘‘my love, my darling, go with 
me!’ 

A shiver of delight passed over her. 

“Answer me, darling,” he whispered, pressing his face to 
hers, “will you go” 

“Yes,” she murmured. | 

Rudolf pressed her to him, and kissed her passionately ;. and 
Gretchen, with her head resting upon his breast, her heart beat- 
ing tumultously, and the blood coursing madly through her 
veins, felt that she was in the seventh heaven of bliss. 

After some minutes spent in caressing, Rudolf returned to 
business. 

“Can you go with me to-morrow?’ he asked. “My time is 
up.” | 

“To-morrow |!” gasped Gretchen, thinking of her bridal out- 
fit. “I could not get ready in that time.” 

‘Jou need not trouble about any<hing,”’ urged Rudolf ; “you 
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can buy all you want when we. reach Vienna. I will see te 
that.”’ 

Gretchen colored. “I don’t know what my father would say 
to such an arrangement, ‘she murmured, ‘after. a si wie ) 
lence. | : 

‘Your father?’ Oh! he diets ates dginise poe it.” 

‘How can he help knowing?” she asked simply, raising her 
bright’ eyes in oe “Hor if we go to-morrow he will have 
to. marry us.” 

‘‘Not necessarily,” answered her lover, smiling and kissing 
her. ‘We can defer that ceremony till after we reach Vienna.” 

“Defer it?” said Gretchen, astonished. ‘Why should we?” 

“Op postpone it altogether. For hearts that love devotedly 
need ‘no’ idle words to bind them to each. other. Why ge 
through that empty ceremony when we are one without it??? 

Greidhen was startled. She raised her head from his breast 
and sat up gazing at him. | 

“My darling one,” he said in: his: sorbeted tones, “when we 
love each other devotedly, of what use are idle promises before 
your father or any one. else: oo 

Slowly t the! foree Ur his meaning broke uport the trusting girl, 
and she sprang to her feet. 

1 she cried; in @tone of agony, “what have I oe to 
cause “you to think me so weak or vile?” Ad 

“Tthink ‘nothing: ‘of the sort,” said Rudolf, rising end ap- 
proaching her with outstretched hands. “I think you’ sweet: 
and lovely, ‘and “I love you to distraction. .My precious 
Gretehen, come back to me,” as she retreated before him. | 


“But you do not want me for your wife?” she said hoarsely, if 
her black eyes staring wildly at him from out her pallid face. 

fF want you to love me and llve with: me, and let me ered 
you,” he answered, evading her question. — ; 

“But you don’t want me for your wife?” she pepantha tt ina 
strained wOICe, 

“Why do you insist om an empty name!’ he answered’ in aw 
irritated tone ; OEE we each love each ant) of what use are 
such titles?’’ . 

Vier angel of light: had fallen and shown his-cloven hoof. - 

“Oh, my God!” she wailed. ‘I have not deserved this?” 

And turning - suddenly she darted down the hillside. : 
“Gretchen! Greicaen : !? he cried, striding after her. “Stop: 


top !* 


of 
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